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We have been constrained to omit several Communications, some of which may be ex- 


pected to appear next week. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue accounts from Vienna would lead us to believe that General 
Diebitsch had arrived at Kirk-kilisia; but either the date (Con- 
stantinople, August 8th) or the intelligence previously received is erro- 
neous. The latter, on the authority of accounts from the Russian 
amy, described Diebitsch’s head-quarters on the 6th of August as still 
at Aidos. If so, itis impossible that intelligence of his occupying Kirk- 
kilisia could have reached Constantinople on the sth. 

That the Sultan, from a conviction of his weakness, pressed on him 
by recent events, is at length sincerely desirous of peace, we believe; 
but it is not very easy to see how such a peace as he would desire is to 


be obtained. 


It would be too much for human nature to be moderate 


under such circumstances as the Russians are now placed in. 

The rumours (for they are only such) since last week, are—that 
Geismar has been defeated by the Pacha of Scutari and Rachova re- 
occupied by the Turks; that Diebitsch had been checked in an affair 
near Aidos; and that the Grand Vizier was in force at Adrianople. 
That he was there, is likely enough; but that he was in force, is not 


so probable. 


To match these, we have in the Frencl+ papers a report 


of the burning of Constantinople, and the retreat of the Sultan, we 


suppose to Asia. 


General Diebitsch has issued a proclamation calling 
onthe Turks not to forsake their homes. 


Considerably more impor- 


tance seems to be attributed to this document than it deserves. The 


Times thinks it indicates weakness. 


It is but the echo of every preli- 


mnary proclamation made by an invading army, that ever we happen 


to have read. 


Did they all indicate weakness in the invader ?—There 


appears to have been some fighting near Shumla; but the subsequent 
wihdrawal of Krasowsky to Jenibazaar was not a retreat, but a 


countermarch. 


He was stationed there. 


On the whole, we are dis- 


posed to place no reliance on any accounts from the theatre of war 
but the regular bulletins, and of these we have unluckily none. That 
great events are in progress in the East, no one can doubt: perhaps 
ere next Saturday we may hear of their fulfilment. 

The Russian fleet in the Mediterranean is about to receive a for- 
midable reinforcement. Three line of battle ships and several frigates 
passed down Channel on Monday last. They kept close to the French 
east. British ships are also gomg to the Mediterranean—* merely,” 
says the Times, ‘‘to keep up our naval superiority in that sea, where 
itseems probable that naval operations may be taking place. This is 
done without any expectation that our superiority may be disputed or 
our interference required, but on the principle that the first naval 
power in the world should always be the strongest party present where 


any naval transactions are likely to occur.” 
nals would have us believe that a war is inevitable. 


Some of the other jour- 
We believe that 


at no period during the last fourteen years was our Government farther 
from wishing or intending war than at present. 


The case of the responsible editor of the Journal des Debats was 
heard before the Correctional Police of Paris on Wednesday sennight- 

. Bertin, senior, the gentleman in question, was condemned,jn a fine 
of500 francs and six months imprisonment. He has lodged an appeal. 
On Friday were tried the editor of the Figaro, for a libel against the 

Inisiers, and the editor of the Apostolique, for a libel against the 
Charter. They were both found guilty, and condemned, the former in 
sx months imprisonment and a fine of 100 francs, the latter in one 
month's imprisonment and a fine of 300 francs. The friends of the 
“unistry call this energy, their enemies tyranny; we should term it 


+I 
W 


= folly. If they are strong, such conduct is useless; if they are 
Weak, it is unprofitable. Some injury may, but no benefit can flow 
fom such partial distribution of justice. The Figaro said the King 


a cataract when he appointed his Ministers; the Apostolique de- 
cared the Charter to be atheistical and impious, and the laws ema- 
ating from it prodigies of impiety vomited forth by hell! As a sequel 





to these trials the Constitutionne?, Journal du Commerce, and Quo- 
tidienne, have been cited for attacking the credit of Spain! 

Chateaubriand has resigned his Roman embassy. His resignation 
is honest at least, for he is extremely poor. ‘ 

There is a rumour of an attempt to reduce the French five per 
cents.; and on that account, it is said, the Brothers Rothschild are at 
present assembled at Paris. 

More recent arrivalsfrom Terceira have brought the official account 
of the victory over the Miguelites, in their attempt to subdue that 
island, a summary of which we gave in our earliest edition last week. 
Nothing can be imagined more complete than the triumph of Villa 
Flor. 

The Marquis of Barbacena has issued a proclamation dated 27th 
August, on board the Imperatriz, in which he states that Pedro does 
not and will not abandon the cause of his daughter. The King of 
England did not abandon his right to the crown of France until a very 
few years ago. Unless Pedro shall act as well as argue, his support of 
Donna Maria will do little to dispossess her pious uncle of his usurped 
seat. The general impression seems to be, that the departure of the 
infant Queen will lead to the recognition of Miguel's title, so far at 
least as a renewal of diplomatic intercourse with him goes to recognize 
it. Perhaps it is best it should be so. 

Official accounts have reached Madrid of the sailing of the expedi- 
tion against Mexico, on the 5th July. It consisted of 3,600 infantry, 
a company of artillery, without guns, and one hundred horse. Ac- 
cording to letters from South America, the expedition landed without 
opposition in the eastern extremity of Yucatan, which lies only about 
one hundred miles west from the Havannah. The Mexican forces, it 
was supposed, under Santa Anna, would soon give a good account of it. 

A treaty of peace between Lavalle and Rosas, the two hostile mili- 
tary chiefs at Buenos Ayres, was signed on the 24th June. The Ultras 
of the civil government were opposed to the arrangement, but without 
effect. Monte Video, it appears, is quietly settled under its new go- 
vernors, the Congress of the Banda Oriental, or Uruguay. 


The news from Ireland this week has been upon the whole not un- 

satisfactory. There is only the tossing of the waters after the storm 
has been laid. The remarks of the English journals have not been 
without effect on their Irish contemporaries. There is more modera- 
tion in the Catholic papers, or at least an endeavour after it. The Irish 
papers do two bad things,—they stimulate the Irish people; and, by 
their exaggerations, they make the people of England believe that the 
Trish people are still more excited than they actually are. They create 
a little mischief, and then describe it as a great one. The recent trials 
give no important political results. Hodgens, whose case we’adverted 
to last week, was acquitted as we anticipated. The Catholics still 
blame Mr. Doherty for his conduct in prosecuting the Borrisokane 
cases. We think the Chronicle, in pomting out the fact that he was 
by his previous inquiries completely acquainted with the case both for 
and against the prisoner, supplies a key and a perfect defence of Mr. 
Doherty's conduct. There seems not the slightest reason for suspect- 
ing that he sought any thing but strict and impartial justice. Nor can 
ve see how, consistently with law or justice, any other result could 
have been obtained than the acquittal of the prisoner. The Orange- 
men, meanwhile, are rejoicing at the acquittal, complimenting its ob- 
jects, and saying all manner of foolish things, as might be expected in 
partisans and Irishmen. Captain Perse, of the 76th Regiment, was 
tried at Clonmel on Friday for the murder, in quelling a riot, of a boy 
named Slattery. He was honourably acquitted, by a jury of which 
seven were Catholics. Mr. Sheil conducted the case with much good 
sense and moderation. 

Dr. Doyle has published a pastoral address, which we regret that we 
cannot give entire. We do not know how far it is lawful to denominate 
this distinguished person Bishop of Kildare and Loughlin; but no address 
that we have perused for a long time, whether of English or Irish 
prelates, has breathed more of the spirit of one whose duty it is to be 
“a lover of good men, sober, just, holy, temperate; holding fast the 
faithful word as he has been taught, that he may be able, by sound 
doctrine, both to exhort and convince the gainsayers.” We could dilate 
on every sentence, and comment on every word, of sound and Christian 
advice that the letter contains. The opening is noble :— 

“« T address myself to you all, Catholics and Protestants, without distinc- 
tion; for, as before the Apostle, the distinction of Jew and Gentile, Greek 
and Barbarian, was merged in that of believer and brother; so all of you, 
upon whom the name of God is invoked, are equally the object of my solici- 
tude; for each and‘all of you has Christ died, and for each and all of you 
I would willingly offer up my life, if by doing so I would ensure your eternal 
welfare. s, 

‘ But first of all; beloved brethren, I feel consoled in making known to 
you, that through@ut the extent of these vast dioceses, containing nearly 
half a million of inhabitants, there prevails a settled quiet-—a profound peace ; 
for though an occafional disturbance or popular abuse may appear, it sube 
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sides as quickly as it arises. But exhibitions of party zeal, or mutinous feel- 
ings, proceeding from political or religious opinions, are nowhere heard of 
among those whom the providence of God has confided to my pastoral care, 
with this single, this solitary exception of your neighbourhood and town. 

The cause of the divisions of his countrymen is explained, in a way 
that does honour to a Christian prelate :— 


“What is the cause of your divisions? It is the use of a sign or an emblem, 
and a certain outward parade, employed to commemorate those wars which 
once depopulated our common country, and the existence and consequence 
of which, like the causes which produced them, it would be our interest, and 
almost our duty, to bury in eternal oblivion. Is not every war an evil? and 
the end and object of every just war is to obtain an honourable and lasting 

eace. If our fathers then contended, should nct we be reconciled? If, 

reathing the same air, feeding on the same soil, adoring the same God, and 
believing in the same Redeemer, they nevertheless were impelled by their 
passions to wage war upon each other, are we, my brethren, to perpetuate 
their misfortunes ? or not rather seek to stanch the blood and heal the 
wounds which they inflicted on, or caused to flow, from the bosom of their 
parent country? Are not six centuries a space sufficiently wide for the in- 
dulgence of national antipathies ; and do we think three hundred years em- 
ployed in religious strife too short a period for the exercise of our unholy 
zeal? Isit not time for us, beloved brethren, to amalgamate—to mix to- 
gether—to know that we have a common country, and that country is Ire- 
land? Is it not time for us to learn that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself—that he openly triumphed over the spirit of dissension— 
killing in his own body the enmities which subsisted between God and man, 
and bringing peace through the blood of his cross to all those who would 
prove their faith in him by loving one another,” 

Now for exhortation :— 

** The King speaks to you—the law commands you—the ministers of religion 
exhort you, and the proprietors of your town and neighbourhood invite you by 
word and example to relinquish your party feuds, and live together in peace and 
concord, * * * * * * Tneed not tell you that the Bishops who preside 
in this diocese, whilst they differ in opinion on religious matters, are both 
firmly agreed in thinking that such differences ought not to divide the 
subjects of the same state, and that Catholics and Protestants are bound by 
the law of God to exercise not only patience and forbearance, but all the 
offices of Christian charity towards one another. But the law, brethren, 
and the King who executes it, speaks to you on this subject with an authority 
which it is criminal to disobey. They tell you that the law no longer recog- 
nizes any distinction of sects or classes among the people—that we are all 
alike subjects of the King—paying the same tribute, yielding the same 
service, enjoying the same rights and privileges. The Ministers of the King 
have proclaimed this law to you, and they have commanded you in his name 
not to trouble the public peace by vain parade or party exhibition. * * ° 
But you will tell me, on the authority of one of the Judges of the land, that 
your processions and exhibitions are not in themselves unlawful. Do not, 
beloved brethren, distort the meaning of the Judge, or seek to place him in 
opposition to those who represent and exercise the kingly power. Justice is 
blind to all things but to the letter of the law ; whilst the Kingis ever waking 
and watching over the public safety, the public repose, andall the interests of 
the people whom God intrusts to his care. But the Judge has not deceived 
you—you deceive yourselves; he has said, and said truly, that processions are 
not in themselves unlawful, but that when they tend to excite com- 
motion and to break the peace, then that they are unlawful. And if it be 
known and ascertained that these processions, from whatsoever cause, are 
attended in Ireland and inseparably connected with public excitement or 
breaches of the peace, then it is clear that, though in themselves lawful, they 
are, when resorted to in practice, always unlawful. This is what has been 
proclaimed to you, and it is to this, and not to a distorted position of some 
judge, that you are bound to attend.” 

It is, or was formerly, a maxim of the Jesuits, that “ the end sane- 
tifies the means.” That this is not the doctrine of the universal 
Roman Church, Dr. Doyle convincingly proves in the following sen- 
tences :— 

** When anything is justly reputed good or lawful, not only the thing 
done must be good, but the end or object for which it is performed, and 
all the circumstances attending it, must also be good and lawful. If the 
thing done be bad or unlawful, the whole performance is evil, even though 
the object or end for which it was done, and the circumstances attending it, were 
ever so laudable, Again, if the thing done be good and lawful, but that it is 
done for a bad purpose, or attended with bad circumstances, then the whole per - 
formance is viliated ; so that in order that anything be good or lawful, the 
thing done, the end for which it is done, and all the circumstances attend- 
ing it, must also be good. For if the work itself, its end, or circumstances, 
be evil, then the whole performance is evil. Try your party processions in 
Ireland by this immutable rule of morals, and you will find that they are 
always and in every place evil and unlawful. i 

** But then you Catholics will say to me ‘ we have only combined for our 
own safety—to repel insult and injury, but not to inflict them. Far be it 
from me, beloved brethren, to impose restrictions on the right of self-de- 
fence. I know the law of nature has conceded this right to men and nations, 
and though human law may modify and regulate its exercise, the right itself 
can never be taken away. But whilst | admit your right of self-defence, how 
can you assure me that its exercise by you is lawful? Among you the laws 
have not failed to afford redress to the injured. No judge among you has 
rendered himself liable to be reputed a partisan. Your magistrates have not 
bearded the law and despised the government. Justice in your courts has not 
been clothed with a mantle of derision, nor juries empanelled only to violate 
their oaths; you therefore are not compelled, nor in my opinion justified, in 
appealing to the right of self-defence, for the law will protect you from 
injury.” 








THE MONEY MARKET, 

Stock Excaancr, SAturpAy Mornine.—There has been a good deal of 
business in our Stock Market this week, more particularly in the early part 
of it, previous to the closing of the Reduced 3 and 34 per Cents, and 4 per 
Cents, 1826, for the Dividends, which are payable next month. 

In the Consols Market, the first price of Monday last was 88}, and the 
dealers appeared rather anxious to sell at that price ; but the Hebrew party 
appearing determinedso support the market, and purchasing boldly, and it 

coming known thatthe French Funds had advanced, the sellers became 
buyers, and Consols speedily recovered to 89}. Subsequently, there has been 
&@ rather general disposition to make sales; but the effect of this has been 
counteracted by the Jews, who have invariably supported the market, when- 
ever it appeared weak. Since Monday the price has fluctuated, between 89} 
and 89: the first price of this morning was 89, sellers, and there are now 
buyers at that price. 


Ways ee ata lurea oF last week do not appear to have excited any permanent 


alarm, nor 


Y@ they to any great extent impaired confidence, money being 


iy 


| 
| 





ic, 
stillabundant, In proofof this abundance, the price of Exchequer Bills has 
advanced to 67 and 68 prem., in the face of a notice from the Exchequer 
Office, that the interest is to be reduced from 2d. to 13d. per day. 

In the Foreign Market, the prices of the Continental Stocks are still may. 
vellously high. Russian has been done at 994, without the dividend; Danig, 
at 69£; and Prussian at 104. 

In the South American Market, Brazil Bonds have advanced to 59%; ang 
Buenos Ayres, upon the news of peace which arrived from thence on Thurs. 
day, to 224. In the others there is not any change worth notice, except jp 
poor unfortunate Peruvian, which have fallen to 93. Portuguese Stock hag 
risen to 46, but wherefore, no one pretends to know. Spanish, on the 
other hand, has been gradually sinking, and is now at from 84 to 8%. In the 
Share Market there has been little or no business, and nothing worthy oj 
notice. 

TWELVE o’cLock.—A good deal of Money Stock has been sold, but the 
Market is not worse. At the moment, there is not much doing. Price of 
Consols, 88§ to 88} for Money, and 88% to 89 for the Account, 

BRITISH FUNDS. Chilian, 6 per Cent. 16 17 
Bank Stock, div.8 per Cent. Colombian, 153 164 
3 per Cent. Reduced, Ditto, 1824, 6 per Cent. 
3 per Cent. Consols, 88§ 833 Danish, 3 per Cent. 693 693 
34 per Cent. 1818, French 5 per Cents, 
34 per Cent. Reduced, 98% | Ditto 3 per Cents, 
New 4 per Cents. 1822, 102§ 1023 Greek 5 per Cent. 133 144 
4 per Cents, 1826, Mexican, 6 per Cent. 174 183 
Long Annuities, (which expire 5th Jan.) Neapolitan,5 per Cent. 

1860) 20 1-]16th | Peruvian, 6 per Cent. 93 105 
India Stock, div. 104 per Cent. | Portuguese, 6 per Cent, 453 46$ 
South Sea Stock, div. 34 per Cent. 98 | Prussian, 

India Bonds, (4 per Cent. until March, | Russian, 993 993 

1829, thereafter 3 per Cent.) | Spanish, 8¢ 8g 
Exchequer Bills, (interest 2d. per cent.| * SHARES. 

per diem,) 67 68 | Anglo-Mexican, 25/, 

Consols for Account 88% 89 Brazilian, Imperial, 73/. 751. 
FOREIGN FUNDS. | Real del Monte, 602. 65/. 

Austrian Bonds, 5 per cent. | Bolanos, 2301, 

Brazilian Bonds, 5 per cent. 59 594 | Colombian, 

Buenos Ayres, 6 per Cent. 214 224 | United Mexican, 112, 112. 10s, 








A Cabinet Council was held on Monday afternoon at the Foreign-office, which 
was attended by the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Wellington, Earls Rossly, 
and Aberdeen, Lord Ellenborough, Mr. Secretary Peel, Sir George Murray, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr, Herries. 

The Commissioners for Victualling the Navy, have taken contracts for 50,000) 
gallons of West India rum, and 100 tons of sugar to be delivered at Deptford on 
or before the Ist of October next. The rum was contracted for at 1s. 93d. per 
gallon, and the sugar at 50/. 7s. 6d. per ton. 

Prince Leopotp.—The recent departure of an illustrious annuitant, has given 
occasion for an infinite deal of gossip among the few loungers who yet frequent 
the saluons of the West. The plea of bad health being abandoned as untenable, 
three other causes are assigned for the Princely emigration,—the first, that it is 
his Highne-s’s intention to renew his homage in an Imperial quarter, where, if 
report speaks true, it has already been rejected, but the field is supposed to be 
now more open by the demise of a redoubted Chamberlain, the late unoculns 
inter ceecos of an Italian establishment; the second, that it is preliminary to the 
avowal of a lelt-handed marriage with a fascinating German vocalist; the third, 
that it proceeds from motives of economy, as the original res angusta dom is 
supposed to warrant a reduction of expenditure during a Continental sojourn, 
which would not be looked upon with a favourable eye in this country.— Morning 
Chronicle. 

Tue Cuurecn Esrastisoment.—There has been no period of our history in 
which the intended measures of the Cabinet have been more studiously kept | 
secret than at the present moment; and, consequently, at no time were the | 
rumours of projected innovations to be received with greater caution. Among | 
these rumours, no one has been more positively insisted on, nor repeated in more | 
various quarters, than that which states a determination to modify, in some way | 
not precisely explained, the present Ecclesiastical Establishment in the ensuing ; 
session of Parliament. MWe do nét pretend=to” know” on wihatfoundation this 
generally received assertion rests; but of one fact we are perfectly certain, that 
at this moment offciad inquiries are going on in Ireland, to ascertain exactly the 
annual amount of income, more particularly of the higher orders of the Church 
preferments. We have heard that this very salutary inquiry is likely to excite 
considerable dissatisfaction, and that various subterfuges will be resorted to for 
the purpose of rendering it incomplete and inaccurate.x— Morning Chronicle. 

A board of military officers has been ordered to assemble at Chatham, for the 
purpose of investigating a series of supposed frauds upon Government, by which 
many common soldiers have obtained pensions upon the Dead Weight, for alleged 
length of services which have not been performed.—Standard. 

An accident happened this week in the Downs, which had nearly proved fatal 
to the Lord Chancellor. His Lordship had been visiting the Ramillies, when, 
returning toshore in the ship’s barge, the little vessel was, by some mismanage- 
ment nearly upset, and in the shock Lord Lyndhurst fell completely overboard, 
but was saved by one of the men catching him by the skirts of his coat. His 
Lordship sustained no further injury than a ducking; but if we are to believea 
morning paper which relates the story, his Lordship’s place was in almost as much 
jeopardy from the accident as his person, The paper we are alluding to states 
that the accident was reported to the Chancellor-expectant as having ended fa- 
tally, and that he hired post-horses incontinently, and lost not a moment in hurry- 
ing to the Minister, with the patriotic view of preventing any unnecessary and 
prejudicial delay in the filling up of the office !—-Court Journad. , 

Sir William Grant, whose health has been for some time declining, has just 
had an attack of paralysis, at his residence at Wanstead; but immediate danger 's 
not apprehended. 

Mr. Justice Burrough continues very unwell at Bridgewater. 

The householders of the parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, met on Thursday 
evening in open vestry, for the purpose of electing Auditors, and to settle what sums 
should be allowed as expenses to the Committee, Churchwardens, and Overseers, 
for their attendance at the workhouse, their visits to the pauper lunatics and chil- 
dren placed at Norwood. It was agreed that the reduced rate of 254 per annum 
should be allowed to the Committee for the present year, by way of experiment. 

The Lord Mayor issued a placard on Saturday last to prevent stage-coaches 
driving through the City during divine service. Officers were stationed on Sun- 
day at the principal outlets to take offenders into custody. 

Faures.—An extensive failure of a City house in the woollen trade was a1 
nounced on Saturday, and thirteen or fourteen less important have been 4” 
nounced since, chiefly arising out of the first. The amount has been variously 
stated at one, two, and three hundred thousand pounds,—nay, much higher. The 
Times describes the failure as one which had been long looked, for in COnses 
quence of the evil arrangements of the firm, 
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Mancuester AND BarnsLey.—A good deal of rioting has taken place in these 
wos during the last ten days. The chief object of the weavers’ attack is the 
power-looms, to which, though very mistakenly, they attribute their own want of 
employment. At Manchester, one young man was so severely beaten that his 
life is despaired of. Several of the rioters have been arrested. They were “ turn- 
out? weavers ; which, it ought to be recollected, does not indicate extreme dis- 
tess) At Barnsley, the residence of one mill-owner was gutted on Thursday 
cennight, and the furniture burnt by the mob. ‘ 

"Jt is mentioned, that all varieties of figured muslins are now being produced, 
wrought by a machine instead of the female hand. Needles with two points are 
prepared, the eye in the centre acting as the finger, twenty of which directed by 
one person only, work the pattern simultaneously the whole width of the muslin. 
‘the distress of the working classes is not of course the less to be deplored on 
account of the ingenuity of the machinery here described.— Times. 
ny 

Srare OF THE Potice.—A case of dog-stealing was discussed at Marlborough- 
greet on Tuesday. The thief resided at Shoreditch, and was entrapped, in con- 

‘goquence of an offer to restore the dog for a reward, The only peculiarity of the 

case Was, that the officers, in carrying him¢with the recovered dog, to the police- 

ofice, had actually to fight their way through a gang of ruffians, and had the ut- 
most difliculty in getting away with their charge, tleir very lives being in danger. 

Su ,an occurrence is unusual in London, and refiects small credit on the local 

quihorities. 

Mocusey Hurst Ganc.—The four fellows engaged ia the robbery of the Rev. 

Mr, Warrington and his family, at West Moulsey, in November last, have been 

at last apprehended. The evidence, for the present, is not very decisive, but 

stronger evidence is to be brought forward. 

RosseRY OF THE DEAp.—Carter, the husband of the female charged with 
Juudering the desk of the late Mrs. O’Keefe, her lodger, has also been committed 








T 
for the robbery. - 

A Jew Rossen sy Jews.—Last night, two Jews, Philip Levy and Soloman 
34 were brought before Mr. Halls, the sitting Magistrate at Bow-street, by 
) », the High Constable of Isleworth, charged by Mathias Lassar, another 





Jew, with stealing jewellery, watches, and bank-notes, his property, value upwards 
of 4002. The narrative, tinged with pathos, which poor Mathias gave of his mis- 
fortune, reminds us of Shy/ock; and his successful adventures for the recovery of 
his property are worth relating. 

Mathias Lassar, the prosecutor, stated that he had resided for several years at Wor- 
ster, and was well known in that city asa hawker of watches. jewellery, &c. By his 
e had accumulated property, value above 3501., which he kept in a trunk at 
the Duke of York public-house at Worcester, where he lodged. In the trunk were 
secret drawers, in one of which he had deposited a 501. Bank of England note, which 
he had taken at Manchester ; and in the other were a 20/. note and his licenses. On 
Wednesday morning, at four o’clock, the prisoners knocked atthe Duke of York public- 
house door, and asked for lodgings ; they said they were travelling dealers, and they 
Imitted into the house. In the course of the day witness thought they could not 
y respectable persons, to come in at such an wnseasonable hour in the morning. 
sday night, about six o’clock, the servant girl at the public-house said that the 
rs had gone away, and had taken their things, without paying for their night’s lodg- 
Witness was induced to go up stairs, to his bed-room, to see if his property was safe ; 
efound the trunk lying on its side, in a different position to that in which he left it. He 
wasalmost deprived of his senses by the shock, and on discovering that the contents of the 
trunk had been carried off, he fell down almost dead. He knew if they had taken all his 
property they might as well have taken his life; and he cried out very much, and the 
who bourhood was alarmed. He ran out into the street, and told every body that 
had been plundered of all he had in the world, by two shabby looking rascals; but 





























heh 
he could not learn which way they had gone. He sent letters to Birmingham, 
Bristol, Manchester, Oxford, Gloucester, and other places, describing the thieves, 
and the property they had stulen. He went to bed on Wednesday night, but did 
not sleep; and he got up early, and on searching the trunk found the 20/. in a se- 
cret drawer. He inquired of every person who came into town if they had seen 
y-looking Jews with two large black bags full of property? He could get 
of them for a long while, till he inquired at a waggon-oflice; and there he 
attwo men, answering the description of the robbers, had been seen on Wed- 
nesday night at Evesham, which is about twelve miles from Worcester, who were endea- 
vouringto hire a horse and chaise to carry them to London. By the advice of friends, 
he took a place in the Worcester coach to London, and on arriving at Woodstock, he 
learned that the persons he was in pursuit of, had been there during the day, and had 
dfered some of his property for sale. He pursued to Oxford, and there he ascertained 
that two men answering the description of the prisoners had taken places by the Paul 
Pry, London coach, which had left Oxford but a short time before. He imme- 
liately took a place on the outside of the mail which was about to start for London, and 


ej 


he informed the driver of the coach of the robbery which had been committed. The 
coachman said that he would overtake the Paul Pry before it travelled far on the way 
to London, and would adopt means to take the robbersinto custody. At Colnebrooke 
the Paul Pry and the mail arrived together; and while they were changing horses, the 
driver of the mail informed the driver of the Paul Pry of the robbery, and the latter 
said that the stolen property was in two black bags in the boot of his coach, and 
he would take care that it should not be removed. The driver of the mail drove his 
coach with such rapidity that it arrived at Hounslow half an hour before the Paul Pry ; 
and the prosecutor was thereby afforded an opportunity of obtaining the assistance of 
Mr. Cooke, the High Constable, and Mr. Bennett, aconstable of Hounslow. The witness 
disguised himself in a suit of clothesthat he borrowed of Mr. Bennett, and went to meet 
‘Paul Pry at the top of thetown. He saw the prisoners, and, knowing their persons, 
Sve asignal to the constables, who took them from the coach and handcuffed them. On 
searching the prisoners four watches were found in the pockets of Barlienea, and two 
Watches were found on Levy, which the witness identified as his property. He also 
identified the whole of the jewellery, &c., which was produced by the coachman in two 

gs. The prisoners being asked if they had anything to say, replied that they found 
the prosecutor’s room door, which was adjoining to theirs, wide open, and they could 
Dtresist the temptation, They were fully committed to Newgate, and the parties bound 
O¥-r to prosecute. 

Adaring and extensive burglary took place about four o’clock on Tuesday 
Morning, in the house of Mr. Elliot, a gentleman of fortune, residing at Spring- 
hill, Plaistow, Kent. Bills of exchange, a watch, several gold rings, cash, &c. 
to the amount of upwards of 3002. were carried off. 

ltisthe fashion now for pickpockets to frequent places of public worship. A 
gentleman had his gold repeater stolen a few Sundays ago, while leaving the new 
chapel in Regent-street. 

About mid-day on Wednesday week, a most daring attempt was made to rob 
Me Manchester post-office. The clerks on duty were busily engaged in sorting 
et. when a noise was heard in the private box office, and the falling of some 
Honey. The clerks immediately rushed to the spot, and discovered a man with 
his hands - : eis Bea : 

ands forced through the window, in the act of stealing a quantity of money, 
ee been left there for the purpose of giving change. The fellow was 
“coznized by the police as a notorious thief, and an old acquaintance. 

‘ our brothers, named Thomas Pierce, Nicholas, James, and Edmund Wallace, 
1 eldest forty-five and the youngesttwenty-seven, were found guilty at Clonmel 
|. “8 on Wednesday, of the murder of Arthur Graham, their brother-in-law, by 


Sranol; : “igh ° 
fy gling him, and on Friday were executed on a temporary gallows erected in 
Ont of the gaol, 






























aoe AGAINST Lapy AcNes Byno.—The action at the instance of this lady 
tong husband, against Mr. Gerard Callaghan, M.P., went off at the Cork 
268 On Friday week, without a trial, When the Jury were sworn, Mr, Ser- 





geant Goold, the leading counsel for the defendant rose and said—* Before this 
case is entered upon, I think it my duty to say that it is a case which ought not 
to be tried. I know the kindness and candour of my friend, the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral,and Iam sure that neither he nor any other person can conceive that Mr. 
Gerard Callaghan was the author of the slander for which this action was brought. 
I think, for the sake of the public time, and in consideration of the feelings of all 
parties-concerned, that the particulars of this case ought not to go before the pub- 
lic.’ After a little deliberation, the Solicitor-General said he was ready to meet 
his learned friend in the same spirit; he wished, however, to know what the des 
fendant was prepared to do. Mr. Sergeant Goold said, that from mere credulity 
his client was unfortunately made the dupe of declarations against the character 
of Lady Agnes Byng, which he now believed to be utterly false. There was no 
man in the community now more entirely convinced of the atrocity, the wicked- 
ness, and the utter falsehood of the publications reflecting on the character of that 
amiable lady, than Mr. Callaghan was; and he instructed his counsel now to 
make that public declaration. And if it could be conveyed in any stronger or 
more appropriate language, he was ready to make it, or to do anything else that 
might be thought satisfactory to the feelings of that interesting and respectable 
young lady, and of her husband. The Solicitor-General was perfectly satisfied 
with this candid and honourable avowal on the part of the defendant. Mr. Cal- 
laghan, who was in Court, expressed in the strongest terms his regret for having 
unintentionally given a moment’s pain to Lady Agnes Byng or her husband, by 
appearing to credit a report so scandalously false: Mr. Callaghan disclaimed altos 
gether having ever been influenced by political feelings towards any of the parties 
concerned. The learned Judge (Mr. Justice Torrens) after expressing his plea- 
sure at the amicable and honourable manner in which the action terminated, dis- 
charged the Jury. 

Wire-Murper.—Abraham Reed, a wild-looking man about thirty years of age, 
was tried at the Bridgewater Assizes for poisoning his wife; to which, it is 
believed, he was instigated not so much by mere dislike, as by the desire to 
possess himself of a sum of money for her burial, to which the death of the un- 
fortunate woman entitled him as a member of a benefit club at North Molton. 
The poison (arsenic) was administered in cream ; it had been expelled from the 
stomach of the victim by vomiting ; but there remained ample and clear evidence 
of the crime, and the sordid murderer was doomed to suffer death and dissection. 

Another brute, William Salewell or Sully, was condemned to the same punish- 
ment, at Gloucester, on the 3rd, for killing his wife by reiterated kicks with his 
hob-nailed shoes. One of her ribs was broken—not so much crushed, as literally 
smashed, To this criminal, dissection seemed to he the most awful part of his 
sentence, and he begged that the Judge would pass from it. 


About nine o'clock on Thursday night, a respec'ably-dressed young couple 
entered Waterloo-bridge from the Strand, and walked to and fro for some time in 
earnest conversation. After wishing each other a good night, they parted; the 
gentleman returning towards the Strand, and the lady proceeding in a contrary 
direction. The female passed the watchman, to whom she wished a good night; 
and about three minutes after a splash was heard, when it was ascertained that 
she had thrown herself from the parapet of the bridge into the river. From the 
time of night, it was impossible to get boats off to her assistance. 

On Wednesday, a person in the employ of Messrs. Wood and Co. coal-mer- 
chants, of Northumberland Wharf, being out with his waggon, in backing his 
horse, got jammed between the shafts and a wall; the shafts perforating his 
body, and entering the heart, caused his death in an instant, 

A labouring man was accidentally shot at Heathfield, by the sudden ex- 
plosion of a gunin the hands of a gentleman out partridge-shooting. The 
deceased, who expired almost instantly, has left a wife (now pregnant) and four 
children — Brighton Guardian. 

A labourer employed at York Minster was killed, on Tuesday, by a fall from a 
scaffold seventy-five feet above the pavement of the choir, on witich he fell. 

A waiter at Fenton’s Hotel was killed in attempting to climb over the railing 
of the area, as he returned, intoxicated, from a late carousal on Tuesday night. 

A few days ago, James Ward, of Tattershall, who is ninety-six years of age, 
was employed in the harvest field, and cut several sheafs of wheat with a hook, 
in a piece of ground belonging to Mr. A. Beeby, with as much facility as many 
persons at fifty or sixty years old. From his birth this aged man has known very 
little illness. For fifty-three years he superintended the management of a farm 
belonging to Mr. T. Dickinson, a situation which he filled with honesty, and is 
now reaping the reward of his fidelity in the constant kindness of his old master, 
He resides in one of the alms-houses belonging to Earl Fortescue—Boston Gas 
zette. 

The death of Mr. Charles Gilfert, late lessee and manager of the Bowery 
Theatre, was singular and extraordinary. We understand that he died literally 
of madness, produced almost instantaneously, on hearing that Mr. Hackett had 
taken the theatre, with which he had been so closely connected from its founda- 
tion. The phrensy came suddenly and terribly upon him, and continued without 
abatement until this morning, when he dropped down dead. He neither ate nor 
slept, nor was he undressed for six or seven days, but paced his room, watched 
and guarded by five or six men, to prevent violence upon himself. Mr. Gilfert 
was an active man, of great musical science and taste, and a composer of no 
mean reputation.— American Paper. 

A young terrier dog was, on Wednesday evening, mainly instrumental in saving 
the life of a child who fell into the Severn, near the bridge. The generous animal, 
at the biding of its master, rushed into the water, and seizing the child on its 
rising*to the surface, held it until a rope was thrown to it, and by which it was 
brought to shore.— Worcester Herald. 

FLoops.—The Scotch papers mention a second flood, on the 22d, in the dis- 
trict formerly visited, and which swept away bridges, corn, cattle, &c., like the 
first. 

A tremendous storm swept over Macclesfield and the neighbourhood on Suns 
day, causing great damage to property. 

Whales, some of them of large size, have been disporting of late, singly and 
in shoals, on various points of the British coasts. Some have been captured after 
fierce resistance. 

Cure ror Dearness.x—A young man named Mutton, belonging to the Dock- 
yard, who has been for several months deaf and dumb, was on Wednesday even 
ing last perfectly cured by the violent ringing of a bell near his ear. He was 
one of those persons who left this yard for Milford some time since, but being 
seized rather suddenly with this affliction in consequence of the drawing of a 
tooth, he was allowed to return to this dock-yard, in order to be near his friends ; 
and on Wednesday evening last, whilst drinking in company with his father and 
several others at the Clarence inn, in Catharine-street, our facetious town crier, 
who was in the room, was called upon for a song, and, by request, proceeded to 





| sing the “* Bold Dragoon,” accompanying the chorus with the violent ringing of 
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his bell. This had such an effect on Mutton, that he rose from his seat and com- 
menced dancing about the room, and singing aloud, to the astonishment and 
delight of his father-and all present. The wonder of the cure soon got into cir- 
culation, much to the discomfiture of the crier ; who will now, no doubt, receive 
a number of visits from persons similarly situated, in order to try the virtue of his 
bell.— Devonport Telegraph. 





Tue Enctisn Crercy.—A correspondent of the Standard recommends the 
following extracts from a pamphlet “On the Christian Duty of Granting the 
Claims of the Roman Catholics ;”’ thinking it desirable that the Clergy of the 
Established Church should be aware what estimate is formed of them by the 
author of the pamphlet, the Reverend Dr. Thomas Arnold, Head Master of Rugby 
School. “I know that there are amongst them men who are not to be surpassed in 
holiness of life, or in vigour of natural abilities. But what they do want, and 1 
speak it neither reproachfully nor insultingly, is acquired knowledge and impar- 
tiality. It is notorious that a large portion of them abstain habitually upon prin- 
ciple from the study of politics; and how can they possibly understand what they 
have refused to learn? And .what is the ordinary education of a clergyman ? 
The history of his own country, except in a mere abridgment, forms no part of 
his necessary studies either at school or at the university; still less does it gene- 
rally occupy his attention when he begins to prepare himself for his own profes- 
sion. Many persons certainly read much more than they are compelled to do, 
but not the majority ; and, in point of fact, I should not underrate the historical 
knowledge of the mass of the clergy, if [supposed them to have read Hume, 
perhaps with Smollett’s continuation, Clarendon, and Burnet’s History of the 
Reformation. Of the laws and of the progress of our constitution of England 
they know but little: and of the history of the other nations of Europe, their 
knowledge is commonly still more limited. The impressions which they gain 
fgom the writers I have mentioned, for with the mass of readers the tone of an 
author’s sentiments leaves a much deeper impression than his detail of facts, are 
all in favour of Toryism, or against the Catholics; and these in the present state 
of affairs belong to the same party, and lead to the same political conduct. Their 
professional studies tend to produce the same bias: their making the thirty-nine 
articles the text-book for a large portion of their theological reading, accustoms 
them to Jook at religion controversially ; they learn what are the arguments by 
which the Catholics are to be combated ; and the obnoxious tenets of the Romish 
Church are brought before their eyes in their most offensive form, while the good 
parts of the system, and the causes which led to its errors, and which, although 
they do not make them less errors, yet would often moderate our dislike and 
suspicion of those who held them, are not presented to them. With this pre- 
vious education, if they travel for a short time on the Continent of Europe, and 
particularly if they visit Italy, they return home with prejudices increased and 
ignerance unenlightened.” 
Freaks or tue Moon.—The York Herald gravely gives the following under 
the head of “ Celestial Phenomena.’ ‘A person has called at our office, who 
relates some very curious appearances which he says he (in company with several 
others) witnessed in the moon, on their road from Leeds to this city, on Thursday 
night. When they came near Halton-bar, about eleven o’clock, the moon had 
just risen above the horizon, and was shining serenely, in a clear atmosphere. As 
the party were remarking to each other on the fineness of the night the moon 
seemed to part in two, its dise separating down the centre, and leaving an ap- 
pirent space of about one yard between the two hemispheres, in which the distant 
aud deep azure of the sky was visible. Whilst in this state from the northern 
limb of the lunar orb a bright appearance darted forth in form like the head of a 
spear, and surrounded with brilliant stars. Ona sudden it seemed to be with- 
drawn, and in its place appeared the distinct form of two human figures, which 
were visible to the waist, and one arm and the hand of one of them was extended 
on the surface of that half of the disc from which it emerged. A deep red girdle 
was round the head of one. ‘This appearance remained for some time, when a 
cloud cbscured the moon altogether from view. On its having passed away the 
same occurrence was renewed, and our informant states that the whole time, 
during which he had an uninterrupted view of these strange phenomena, was 
above an hour, and that he and those who were with him were greatly amazed at 
the wonderful appearance. We give this account as nearly as possible as it was 
related tous; and no doubt some one may have seen these phenomena who may 
be able to give a more scientific description, and, perhaps, definition, of them.’’ 


AcricutturaL Report ror Aucust.—Among the numerous and contradictory 
reports of the harvest, with which the press at this season teems, the following is 
one of the least favourable, but not the least likely to be near the mark. ‘ Look- 
ing primarily to wheat, as the crop in which both growers and consumers are 
mainly interested, it is clear that the various accidents of soil and exposure, of 
early and late sowing, have this year been peculiarly influential, and have caused 
its produce to vary in such numerous instances, and between such wide extremes, 
that it is very difficult to calculate the average result, as to quantity: and, in such 
a fickle and unpropitious season, the earlier or later ripening of the grain is a 
circumstance that has introduced as great a variety into the quality as into the 
quantity of the produce. Had the harvest proceeded under the most favourable 
circumstances, it could hardly have exceeded a common average produce, taking it 
altogether ; and it may reasonably be doubted whetherit would have fully attained 
to that point. As it is, the miserable weather that has prevailed of late will not 
only seriously injure the quality of the wheat crop, but will lessen the quantity 
by the waste which inevitably occurs, under such circumstances, in vari- 
ous ways,—by the impossibility of reaping the lodged and tangled wheat in a 
clean and efficient manuer—by the loss which takes place in turning the grips, 
in tying and untying the sheaves, moving and setting up the fallen shocks 
—and by the increase of refuse and damaged corn, which, in winnowing, 
never comes to the bushel. All this, though apparently little in detail, makes a 
fearful deduction in the aggregate. Taking the average of the kingdom through- 
out, there is, probably even yet, not more than half of the wheat crop secured ; 
fer, we know of districts, even in the South, where less than that portion is housed ; 
and in the North, there must be much yet uncut. It is folly to say, or to believe, 
that the continued rains have not yet seriously injured the grain, whether cut or 
uncut; not only by causing it to sprout, but by thickening its coat, spoiling its 
colour, rendering the flour less perfectly separable from the bran, and by deaden- 
ing its spirit—a miller’s term, which, although we do not pretend to define, we 
vractically know to involve a serious deterioration of quality and price. Samples 
of prime quality there may be; but it must be evident that only a small portion of 
the crop, which was carried very early, could be uninjured by the weather in the 
field; and of this small portion no inconsiderable share was put together so 
hastily as to incur great risk of heating, or of continuing damp and tough. 
Of spring corn, comparatively little has as yet beeu cut; but from the state 
in which it lies, the sickle must be actively employed as soon as possible. 


green as ever. Of barley there are generally two or more distinct growth 

in the same crop; the rain has discoloured and blackened the ends of the 
grain; and it must prove coarse, uneven, and on the whole, very inferior 
quality. On hot, dry, shallow-moulded uplands, they are thin and . 
while on lower and richer, yet sound land, there is an abundant supply bot 

of straw and of long well-looking ears. But here, too frequently, the rains hare 
beaten down the crops, and in some of the richest parts of England, all is so fat 
(even wheat yet uncut), and the grass and weeds are so triumphantly lording j 

over the prostrate grain, that itis almost impossible, without close inspection, ; 
say of what species it consists, The general aspect forebodes a very inforios 
quality: and with respect to quantity, in such a state of things as we have 

tempted to describe, it would be presumption to hazard even a wide calculation, 
Crops vary so continually, and so much, even from field to field, that no general 
conclusion could be formed but from an examination too extensive, as well as ne 
minute, to be within the compass of any man’s ability ; and the final result de. 
pends on what no man can foresee, the future state of the weather. A dry and 
sunny fortnight may do more than could be expected ; or the same period of rain 
and gloom may annihilate, for any useful purpose, portions of spring corn that 
would otherwise be productive. Beans are very generally complained of, There 
have been some favourable circumstance attending the sowing of turnins this 
year—a sufficiency of moisture for the purposes of vegetation, and a remarkable 
absence of the destructive turnip fly. The second crop of clover is good, and 
even luxuriant in soils well adapted to it. In the hop grounds, notwithstanding 
partial starts of the most vigorous plants, little hope seems to be entertained 
except as far as the precarious chance of very genial weather may work unlooked. 
for miracles at the eleventh hour.” Since this report was written, ne: 
half of the “ dry and sunny fortnight” so greatly desiderated, has been realized— 
let us hope, with the desired etfect. 
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Court-Marriat at Porrsmourn.—tThe Court has continued iis sittings daily 
In our last Number, we gave a general view of the first three days’ procee lings, 
We now subjoin an abstract of what took place on Saturday, Monday, Tvesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. i ; 
Fourth Day.—Captain Smith spoke to the use of springs by the Genoa, 
Throughout the action Captain Dickinson’s conduct was most exemplary. Capt. 8, 
conducted Sir Edward Codrington to the cockpit when he visited Captain Ba. 
thurst, and heard him commend the manner in which the ship had been fought, 
Sir Edward Codrington denied, in answer to questions of Captain Dickinson, that 
he had ever held any conversation with that officer. Toa question by the Court, 
Sir Edward said the return of the Genoa’s killed and wounded was not made unti 
he was about to close his despatches. ; 





Fifth Day—Sir Edward Codrington entered into a long explanation of the pe 
culiar situation in which he was placed in being called on to prove charges in a 
case where he was not the prosecutor; he complained also that not on!y had the 
Admiralty compelled him to assume this singular position, but had kept from him 
documents which were essential to the case he had to establish. — Tho 
Court agreed to apply for the documents in question. To questions of the Court, 
Sir Edward stated that the account of Captain Bathurst’s wound was, he believed, 
brought on board the Asia by a lieutenant of the Genoa. He did not recollee 
Captain Dickinson’s having reported it. Captain Ommanney saw Captain Bathurst 
at ten o’clock on the night of the battle. He was then perfectly sensible and ap. 
peared capable of giving orders. He spoke in a firm and collected manner of his 
private affairs. He expressed to Captain Ommanney a fear lest the Genoa had 
fired into the Asia,and hoped no damage had been the consequence. The assist- 
ant-surgeon of the Genoa saw Captain Bathurst occasionally from the period of 
his receiving the wound to his death next day. He was quite sensible to the 
last. No reports were made to him, nor did he give any particular orders, except 
once, to fight,the ship to the last. Mr. Andrews, the purser, stated, that Cap- 
tain Bathurst retained all his faculties up te twelve o’clock at night. On hearing 
some men in the cable tier, he gave orders for them to go upon deck. A report 
was made to him when tie action was over; he was very anxious to learn how sie 
got on. 

Siath Day—The sixth and seventh charges were gone into. Sir Edward Coll- 
rington gave evidence to the fall of the mizen-mast. It fell about eight o'clock 
on the morning after the action. It had stood for eleven hours. He did not 
perceive any thing done to prevent its fall; the mizen-top-mast and top-gallaut 
mast were not struck; there was no swell, but there wasa strong breeze, the be- 
ginning of a gale off the land. He was of opinion that the wind alone carried 
away the mast. The fleet was retarded by reason of the slackness in refitting the 
Genoa. The admiral also gave evidence to the Genoa’s slowness on the voyage 
to Malta, not from want of sailing capability, for when signalled, she passed the 
Asia, behind which she had fallen, with apparent ease. Captain Ommanney visited 
the Genoa on the morning of the 24th, about eight o’clock ; he found her in great 
confusion ; Captain Dickinson and the first lieutenant. were on deck giving direc- 
tions ; the men were all employed. There appeared so much to be done that he 
thought it necessary to represent to the admiral the necessity of sending Captain 
Dickinson some assistance, which was done. ‘There appeared to be less regu 
larity on board the Genoa than in a well-disciplined ship ; there was a great deal 


ment was ordered to assist the Genoa, also described the iatter as in a confused 


discipline. The Genoa was the last ship that was ready, and this arose solely 
from want of activity. 

Seventh Day.—Captain Baynes gave evidence to the tardiness with which the 
refitting of the Genoa was gone about. The Asia, which used no greater exer. 
tions than every ship was capable of doing, was ready much earlier, though more 
damaged in the action, and receiving no assistance from the rest of the fleet a 
the Genoa did. Mr. Andrews, purser of the Genoa, spoke to the fall of the 
mizen-mast ; it blew a gale of wind when the accident took place. Papers wert 
given in which described the Asia as having expended 9,000 Ibs. ; the Albica 
12,000 lbs. ; 
go to prove that the position of the latter did not enable her to use all her urs 
or that they were not promptly served. Captain Dickinson challenged the a 
curacy of these documents, and said that the gunner could prove that 11,000 los, 
were expended by the Genoa. It was agreed that he should be-sent lor. a 
tain Smith described the mizen-mast as very badly wounded, it was one-third e 
through nine feet above the deck; every possible effort was made to — 
On the eighth charge, of firing after the battle was over, Sir Edward ¢ odrington 
was examined. : 
He considered that she continued to fire when there was no object to fire at, ? 
the hazard of the allied forces. | 

Eighth Day—Sig Edward Codrington was examined 2t some length on [8 





Much of the barley and oats in various parts of the country are nearly as 


eighth charge, but nothing of great importance was elicited, On the ninth, tt : 
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of noise among the men. Captain Maude of the Glasgow, from which a detach- | 


state, and the noise of the men as greater than was consistent with strictness ol | 


and the Genoa only 7,000 lbs. of powder in the action, which would] 


His evidence on this point was corroborated by the Genoa’s lore 
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charge of presenting a round robin from the petty officers of the Genoa to the 
admiral when at Navarino, Sir Edward gave the following testimony. 

«Captain Dickinson, after presenting me with some official papers in the Asia’s cabin, 
at Navarino, said, * Sir Edward, here is a letter which the ship’s company of the Genoa 
desired that I would present to you, which i at first refused to do; but upon their saying 
if 1 would not take it, they would themselves send it, I thought it more respectful to 
you to present it myself.’ He then gave me the paper in question. Supposing it one of 
those complimentary effusions of which I had received a vast number, and having im- 
portant matters to attract my attention, I did not then read it. Subseqnently, I think 
when lying ill in my cot, I read this and some other papers of minor importance. When 
jhad recovered, I sketched out a letter to Captain Dickinson, expressive of my opinion 
of such an act of insubordination, and I therein directed that he would return the docu- 
went, and explain to the ship’s company the impropriety of their conduct. The mat- 
ier stood over till our arrival at Malta. I had shown the letter to several persons; 
Captains Ommanney, Spencer, Curzon, and Baynes, I think they all saw it. I was told 
py Captains Ommanney and Spencer that Captain Dickinson had expressed contrition for 
the error he had committed. I desired to see Captain Dickinson, and he expressed 
pis contrition, as stated by them, and declared that it was done inadvertently. I asked 
him how long he had been in the Genoa. He told me in answer about five months. I 
asked him how he could expect me to believe, that after he had been only five months in 
the Genoa, and not the Captain of her, the crew could be so attached to him as to send 
me such aletter. Under a conviction that the document in question did not in reality 
emanate from the crew of the Genoa, but thinking tag under all the eirewmstances that 
jt would be best for his Majesty’s service that I should take no further notice of it, I 
gave back into his own hand the document in question, and the sketch of the letter before 
mentioned, which I had written in consequence. The substance of the document was 
to this effect :—* The petty officers and ship’s company of the Genoa are much delighted 
atthe noble manner in which your Honour led the fleet into battle with the Turks. ‘They 
congratulate you on the great and glorious victory you have obtained, and they were 
particularly pleased at the manner in which their late gallant Captain brought the ship into 
action, and conducted it until he was mortally wounded. Since they have lost him, they 
peg to inform you there is no officer in the fleet they should like to serve under so much 
as Captain Dickinson. ‘They therefore hope your Honour will appoint Captain Dickin- 
son to the command of the Genoain preference to any other officer.’ ” 

To a question of the President, Sir Edward said he did not believe that the 
paper came from the ship’s company, but that it was a contrivance to forward 
the promotion of Captain Dickinson amd Captain Smith. The circumstances 
which induced Sir Edward to bring forward’the affair of the round robin’ after 
consenting to pass it over at the time, and afterreturning it to Captain Dickinson, 
without retaming even a copy, Sir Edward thus detailed :—This part of his evi- 
dence is the more worthy of attention, because, in fact, it lays open the causes 
which led to the present investigation :— 

“Captain Dickinson had bysome mistake been allowed two Russian distinctions, 
one from Prince Lieven in England, and the other through Count Heiden, in the 
Mediterranean. Iexplained to the Admiralty that it must have been a mistake, and I 
expressed my regret, that Captain Dickinson, of whose conduct in the battle, I, as 
Commander in Chief, did disapprove, should have had any honorary distinction, when 
those which I had given by directions of the Admiralty to Captains Baynes and Campbell, 
had been taken away from them. Iwas asked the grounds of my disapprobation. I 
made in consequence such a statement to the Board as I fhought would answer the 

wpose. On receipt of that statement, without further communication with me, I was 

informed by the Board that they had ordered a Court Martial, and that the Deputy 
Adyocate was directed to apply to me for evidence, and the means of carrying on the 
prosecution.”” ¢ . 
Sir Edward added in explanation, that the only reason that induced him to make 
the statement was the wish expressed by the Admiralty. He endeavoured to 
prevent the Court Martial from taking place, and made a representation to Lord 
Melville on the subject, but without effect. 

The following extract of a letter to the Admiralty on the subject was read by 
Sir Edward :-— 

“beg leave to explain that the only motive by which I ha#®been actuated has been 
to obtain equal justice. Allow me to repeat that I have no desire to recur to the exposure 
of Captain Dickinson’s conduct before a Court Martial, after having once, erroneously or 
not, consented to overlook it. I nevertheless thought it right, in deference to the opinion 
of the Board of Admiralty, to place before them all the information which I possessed on 
thesubject. I cannot, however, think it incumbent on me to enter into the details referred 
toin your letter, nor to interest myself further in the final result, than in very respect- 
fully wishing that their Lordships may succeed in a measure which they think indis- 
pensable, and which is essentially due to the character of Captain Dickinson, and best 
conduciveto the public service.” 

Ninth Day.—The only remarkable feature in this day’s examination was the 
production by Captain Dickinson of the original “ round robin,’’ which was sup- 
posed to have been destroyed. The following is a copy :— 

. rT “* His Majesty’s ship Genoa, at Sea, Oct. 3lst.182 . 

‘The humble petition to your Honour of the petty officers, seamen, and marines of his 
Majesty’s ship the Genoa. With gratitude they thank your Hononr for the able manner 
in which you led the fleet into action most heroically supported us in it, and hope your 
Honour will long live to enjoy the merited rewards of your brave conduct. Your Peti- 
tioners beg leave with all humility, before they leave the station, to express to your 
Honour their feelings of deep regret at the loss of their lamented Commander, whom 
they everfonnd a father and a friend; and your Petitioners with all humility beg leave 
to express their joy at inding the loss supplied by their present worthy commander. 
They had before found him, as an officer, active and able in the exeeution of his 
duty, as weil as gentlemanly in command; but they now found him in the moment of 
danger a leader under whom they should never fear any enemy. We therefore humbly 
solicit your Honour to represent these feelings to the Lord High Admiral; and your 
Petitioners hope that your Honour will permit Captain Dickinson to take the ship home 
as Captain, in the event of her going to England. 

WH ict f “* We are, Honoured Sir, your most obedient and humble servants, 

To Vice-Admiral Codrington, K.C.B. “THB CREW OF THE SHIP GENOA,” 

“Commander in the Mediterranean,’ 





THE PRESS. 

ABANDONMENT OF OUR “OLD ALLIES” THE TURKS, 

_ Morninc Journar—Wetake for granted, even against ourown belief, that Turkey 
Is to be left to her fate. Such, we are informed, is the determination of the Duke 
of Wellington. We suspect the authenticity of the statement; but for the sake 
of debate let us assume it to be true. The first question that will be asked is— 
why has England altered her old policy, and deserted a faithful ally, whom we 
had deeply, though uniutentionally, injured, at the hour of her peril—the crisis 
of her fate ? This, to some minds, will be a staggering question. The small 
politician will stare wildly at its very announcement. The happy annuitant who 
dreams of glory, eats the taxes, and flatters his poor heart that England is the 
covy of surrounding nations, will be quite at a loss to understand why she should 
‘ppear so craven now—why so chop-fallen—why so pluckless—why so found of 
peace and rest, when her honour is assailed and her interests at hazard? Un- 
happy, litle, pursy, sleepy, old man! The cause of this shyness is your annuity. 
The mortal hatred of war, so new in England, is produced by the taxes. The 
Plous abhorrence of hostilities, and the effusion of blood, is caused by poverty, 
@ are meck and forbearing because we are out at the elbows—because we are 

“tamed to reflect upon our former spirit, our past exertions, or our late pros- 
‘rity. The people of England are now the most forgiving and disinterested mor- 

hls in the world. We are now the only nation of Christians on the face of the 
arth, for, when we are smitten uponthe one cheek, we turn the other, and bless the 
Suiter for his mercy. We are valiant only at home—a military people only in 
our Police improvements—and quite unrivalled in putting swords into the hands 
of Trish porters and suspected thieves, in order that they may be drawn occa- 
Monally against ourselves. Our conquests are only “made at home. Our 
bower is exclusively felt in the interior of the starving weayer’s hut, The ex- 


cisemen is now the arbiter of our destinies, and the tax-gatherer fights over again 
the battle of Waterloo in the court of requests. This, despite banter, is the real 
state of Great Britain at this moment under the Administration of the Duke of 
Wellington. Whatever secret stipulations his grace may have entered into with 
the Prince Polignac we know he is unable to fulfil them, particularly if they be 
of a warlike nature. He must end his career—a man of peace from dire neces- 
sity. The present Ministry must content themselves with being merely the spec- 
tators of passing events in the east of Europe. Their policy has made us beggars 
—the debt is a millstone fhat must, unless shaken off, for ever keep our heads 
under water. The Russians are marching upon Constantinople—perhaps they 
are in that city at this instant; and yet the Duke of Wellington is in so helpless 
a state that he dare not offer the slightest resistance to their territorial conquests 
without shaking to its base the whole of our funded system. Here, therefore, we 
must remain waving the olive branch of peace over our ruined commerce, our 
declining trade, our pauper artisans, and ten millions of discontented and mur- 
muring fellow-subjects. Here we must remain digesting hobnails, and perhaps 
other pieces of iron, till Providence shall be pleased to bring us relief. We feel 
deeply for the situation of Turkey. We mourn over the injury committed to- 
wards her by the fleets of England. We feel intensely the degraded state to 
which we are reduced. But charity begins at home; and we confess we feel 
much more for ourselves. We have now no influence abroad. We have no 
Chatham, who would not allow a cannon to be fired in Europe without his per- 
mission. We are a nation of starving shopkeepers and manufacturers, with a 
dictator sufficiently courageous to trample upon constitutional rights, and in- 
troduce military laws ; but who, like the shadowless man, dare not hazard his re- 
flection in any capital of Europe. Tyranny at home is always the harbinger of 
imbecility abroad. Vindictive prosecutions, on the part of a supposed powerful 
Government, bespeak weakness ; and this weakness is lamentably demonstrated 
by the admitted incompetency of the Ministry to relieve the country from its pre- 
sent dreadful state of impending insolvency and universal distress. 

Morninc CuronicLe—Notwithstanding the confident assertions of the French 
journals, and the no less confident assurances here, we do not believe that 
England willact so foolish a part, as to kindle a general war in Europe for the ab- 
surd purpose of propping a power which cannot be supported. By this time we have 
no doubt Russia occupies Constantinople, and garrisons the approaches to it, A 
hostile demonstration on the part of the Three Powers would not in all probability 
intimidate Russia, or even induce that power to grant more favourable terms to 
the Turks than she would grant of her own accord. We do not believe that 
Russia has at present an intention to occupy permanently Thrace, and her con- 
quests in Asia Minor. Nay, we do not believe that her resources are equal to 
the permanent occupation of such extensive regions. Her policy has always been 
to advance step by step to her object. She will probably insist on retaining the 
country to the Balkan and the passes, and will keep and fortify the entrance into 
the Bosphorus, with a view to commanding a secure passage into the Mediterra- 
nean; but the garrisoning permanently Constantinople, Adrianople, and the 
towns on the Asiatic side, would be enormously expensive. By occupying the 
countries between Turkey and Russia, she would so strengthen herself on the side 
of Austria, that, on a future occasion, that power would be unable to interfere 
with her operations. We trust England will not commit herself for any such 
foolish business as a war for the Turks. Good God! only think how the re- 
sources of this beautiful country—how the industry of the most ingenious and 
civilised people the world ever yet beheld are crippled by the burdens imposed 
on us by a succession of prodigal Ministers—the creatures of the most profligate 
Aristocracy in the world! Shall the industry of this civilized nation be further 
mortgaged for tom-fool crusades—to honour Prince Metternich, and enable him 
to conceal the feebleness with which Austrian pglicy has given to him thirty 
millions? If we must fight, let us fight only when it is necessary for British 
objects! If necessary, the people of England, taxed as they are, would consent 
to sacrifices sufficient to enable Ministers to make the Czar tremble in his own 
capital; but let us not waste the resources which ought to be reserved for great 
and national occasions. 

Grose—That the Powers ofthe West of Europe will not go to war with Russia 
concerning Turkey, we believe to be settled ; and we think it probable, from 
what we hear, that the pretensions will not, after her successes, be so exorbitant 
as to afford a ground for interference. But if it bea necessary part of the policy 
of Europe to sustain Turkey as an independent and strong state, there will be 
considerable difficulty in carrying this policy into effect. The weakness of Tur- 
key—the manner in which she can be best attacked—is now discovered; and the 
second attack is sure to be still less difficult than the first, even if the Russians 
gain no new territory. But new territory they will gain, and that territory will 
facilitate their operations in another war. The other Powers of Europe may 
guarantee the integrity of the Turkish dominions against any future attack, but 
Turkey can be no longer considered as able to sustain herself; and the rapid 
advance of Russia will render the disparity between the two states more remark~- 
able than at present. No doubt the other nations of Europe may, by a compact 
or understanding among themselves, support the Turkish empire as they do the 
free towns of Germany and many other small states, which, but for some such 
understanding, would fall a prey to their stronger neighbours. This may be done 
—and we think it not ynlikely that it will be done. Even then the existence of 
Turkey will be dependent solely on the continuance of peace in the West of 
Europe. Can a power, subsisting on these terms, be of any essential importance 
to the balance of power ? 

Sranparp—Why should we waste our resources in a quarrel which can be~ 
come interesting to us but by some remote contingencies, which no man can cal- 
culate with accuracy? We may depend upon it we never will suffer by 
remaining at peace, for that is our true insular policy, unless a quarrel be forced 
upon us. 





POSTSCRIPT TO THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
Spectator Orricr, SATURDAY, Two O’CLOCK. 

A messenger has arrived from Vienna with despatches for the Earl 
of Aberdeen, but their contents have not transpired. 

We have German Papers to the 30th ult. They contain no news 
from the army of General Diebitsch, or from Constantinople. The 
statement of symptoms of the plague having been manifested at Odessa, 
is fully confirmed. The inhabitants have been ordered to confine 
themselves to their houses. 

There are unpleasant accounts from Barnsley. On Wednesday 
night, the rioters entered the bleaching-grounds of Mr. Jackson, and 
set fire to a barn, in which were some looms. The military interfered, 
and in the end succeeded in dispersing the rioters; but not until they 





had been fired upon by the latter, fortunately without injury. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COURT-MARTIAL AT PORTSMOUTH. 


Tuts Court has now sat for nine days. Its sittings commence at ten 
and finish at four. A complete report of the evidence would fill 
about six copies of the Times newspaper; though in point of fact it 
has occupied somewhat less than one. The summayy that has ap- 

ared is not made by one who knows much about nautical matters ; 

ow far the points of the evidence have been discriminately given, 
we have no means of ascertaining. It is not our purpose, therefore, to 
hazard any judgment’ respecting the issue of the inquiry; but of the 
nature of the charge we may speak, and of the causes that led to its 
being preferred, so far as they appear. 

Of the nine articles exhibited against Captain Dicxrnson’, the first, 
second, third, sixth, seventh, and eighth, if proved to their utmost ex- 
tent, would only indicate on his part such an error of judgment as the 
best and bravest man might fall into. And looking to the long lapse 
of time that had intervened between the commission of the error and 
the trial, to visit it with blame now, would be the very tyranny of jus- 
tice. We say if proved. It is unnecessary to observe that there is 
great physical difficulty in ascertaining the precise position of a vessel 
during the smoke and confusion of such a conflict as that of Navarino. 
Still more difficult must it be to decide whence a-ball comes; nor does 
its hitting an object of necessity prove how it was aimed. And ac- 
cordingly we find, as might be expected, very considerable discrepancy 
in the evidence on these points, though given by men of tried honour 
and great experience. The fourth article seems a sort of makeweight. 
The only articles, in short, that merit notice, and on which the Court 
will probably take some time to deliberate, are the fifth and ninth,— 
the former charging Captain Dickinson with reporting Captain 
Baruurst dead, when only wounded; the latter charging him with 
getting up a letter to the Admiral calling on him to bestow the com- 
mand of the Genoa on Captain Dickinson. The subject of the 
“ round-robin” was fully discussed in the evidence given on Thursday. 
It is admitted to have been presented by Captain Dickinson to Sir 
Epwarp Coprinaton, inthe name of the Genoa’s crew. That it 
was a gross breach of naval discipline, no one can doubt. It was 
deeply regretted by Captain Dickinson, and an apology for the fault 
was made and accepted. The error of the report respecting Captain 
Barunurst's death is not fully explained: certain it is that this excel- 
lent officer survived the action for a number of hours, and that he was 
capable of issuing orders is admitted. 

Now tothe animus of the proceedings against Captain Dickinson. 
We cannot agree with a correspondent, whose letter we subjoin, in 
blaming Sir Epwarp Coprineton for bringing forward these long 
passed over charges against Captain Dickinson, until it be shown 
that the cause for bringing them forward did not warrant him. The 
lapse of time, the consent of the Admiral to pass over the affair of the 
*yound-robin,” would not, in our opinion, have justified him in sup- 
pressing facts, or what he deemed to be facts, where the rights of 
third parties were at stake. The battle of Navarino was altogether a 
singular one. As daring in its plan, as gallant in its conduct, as 
splendid in its results, as the most famous of the engagements that 
have shed lustre on our arms, while it received the most unequivocal 
testimonies of approbation from foreigners, it was stigmatized in Eng- 
land by an epithet which in the compass of English literature was 
never taken but iz malam partem. Not only were we determined not 
to praise the actors in the destruction of the fleet of our ally the Sul- 
tan, but we were determined that no one else should. The policy or 
impolicy of this resolution we shall not discuss. If it had been rigidly 
and impartially acted on, the trial on which we are commenting would 
never have been heard of. 

And here comes the query—why was it not acted on impartially ? 
Who was the personage that advised the Admiralty to take from 
Captains Baynes and CAMPBELL, whose conduct in the action was 
unimpeached, the honorary rewards assigned them by the generosity of 
the Russian Monarch, and to allow similar rewards to be bestowed on 
Captain Dickinson, whose conduct, both in the action and after it, had 
been impeached? If the other Captains had been allowed to wear 
their foreign honours, or if Captain Dickinson had not been allowed 
to wear his, the errors or faults of the latter might have slumbered in 
eternal silence. 

We confess we cannot see, supposing no charge had ever existed 
against Captain Dickinson; how a high-spirited man like Sir Enwarp 
CoprinerTon could avoid protesting against the distinction which was 
sought to be drawn between him and others equally worthy of honour. 
At the same time, we fully concur in the just reasoning of our corre- 
spondent, when, on general principles, he deprecates such proceedings 
as the present court-martial. What we wish is, to put the saddle on 
the right horse. Sir Eowarp Coprineron was not attacking Cap- 
tain Dickinson when he complained to the Admiralty of the titles 
‘bestowed on him, but defending Captains Baynes and CampBeELt. 
The real enemy of ,Captain Dickinson was the gentleman behind. the 
curtain, who was content, in his anxiety to serve him, to suffer if not 
advise most gross injustice to others, 

“ TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
** Portsmouth, September 3. 

*““Dear Sir,—Knowing that you take a great interest in all that concerns 
the right arm of our country, the Navy, I hope you will allow me to say a 
‘word or two on the Court Martial now sitting on Captain Dickinson at this 
place ; which, though trifling in its details, and carried on with extreme slow- 
ness, not to say apparent indifference, excites ina considerable degree the 
attention of all the officers of the Navy. The singularity of its having been 
ordered so long after the supposed offences were committed, and after Cap- 
tain Dickinson’s conduct had been rewarded by promotion and honoured 

* See the Spectator of last week. 





a 
with testimonies of approbation from foreign powers, is one cause why the 
whole proceeding receives much attention, It makes every officer sensibje 
that no lapse of time, and no testimony of approbation, can insure him 
against public censure anda public trial, particularly as it was this da 


. : 7 stat 
in Court, that the New Naval Instructions expressly reserves to cued 
officers the power of bringing forward complaints at any period. A gtijj 


greater singularity, perhaps, is the Admiralty’s insisting that the Court Mar. 
tial should take place, though Sir Edward Codrington has expressly declineq 
being the prosecutor, and has protested in strong language against Captain 
Dickinson being brought to trial. If the Admiralty can order a Court Mar. 
tial in opposition to the will of a commander, when the trial is likely to be 
favourable to the prisoner, it may order one when it is likely to go against 
him ; and, therefore, the applause oi one’s immediate commander, even act. 
ing in obedience to his order, may not secure a junior officer from the yen. 
geance of the Admiralty. 

“One part of the case to day exciteda strong feeling in the Court, and par. 
ticularly in Sir H. Blackwood. It was this: Captain Dickinson had given to 
Sir Edward Codrington a letter—a sort of round-robin—from the crew of the 
Genoa, contrary to discipline. This offence was discussed among the captains 
of the fleet at Malta; and, by the intercession of Captain Spencer and others 
and an expression of regret on the part of Captain Dickinson, was overlooked, 
The Admiral returned the letter to Captain Dickinscn; and, as far as he was 
concerned, destroyed all evidence that it had ever existed. There was an 
express, not an implied forgiveness, extended by the Admiral to Captain 
Dickinson. In the course of the proceedings this day it came out, that Sir 
Edward Codrington had stated to the Admiralty in strong terms his wish not 
to subject Captain Dickinson to the ordeal of a public trial for an offence 
‘ which, whether erroneously or not, he had consented to overlook;’ and 
that, notwithstanding his forgiveness of that offence—notwithstanding his 
declining now to urge it—the Admiralty;make it one of the charges against 
Captain Dickinson, and Sir Edward Codrington is compelled to come into 
Court, and on his oath—greatly I think to the damage of his own honour— 
to substantiate all the particulars of this forgotten and forgiven offence. | 
say to the damage of his own honour, for how came the Admiralty to know 
of the offence? Why, Sir Edward Codrington informed them of it, after he 
had forgiven the offence, and placed the documents substantiating it beyond 
his reach. : 

“This brings to light another curious fact, which is this: Sir Edward 
Codrington said not one word to the Admiralty against Captain Dickin mn, 
till the latter, by mistake or otherwise, which is of no consequence, received 
a higher honorary distinction than Captain Baynes, the Admiral’s Captain, 
One was to have an order with diamonds, and the other without; though the 
Admiralty, for some reason which is unexplained, required Captain Baynes 
to send his undiamonded order back. The distinction ‘made between the 
two captains excited the Admiral’s wrath ; he regarded it as a sort of insult 
to himself, and he hastened to Lord Melville to pour into his private ear the 
manifold causes of complaint he had against Captain Dickinson, which had 
slumbered from the battle of Navarin tillthis unhappy affair of the diamond 
decoration offended his vanity. Whether he told Lord Melville particularly 
of the round-robin or not, does not appear; but he told him quite enough to 
poison his mind against Captain Dickinson, and, probably, the latter would 
for ever, without hearing of the cause, been put down in the black books of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, but for the hatred of Mr. Croker. The 
fact shows how slily and insidiously the character of the best and bravest 
men in his Majesty’s service may be taken away. Sir Edward Codrington 
avowed, without hesfffion or shame, that he had made these representations 
against Captain Dickinson; and he also avowed, glorying indeed in the 
avowal, that he remonstrated against granting that officer a public trial 
whom he had so seriously accused. If you remember, Sir, that, generally 
speaking, those who get access to the First Lord’s ear, and who get more of 
the high places in the service, are the younger sons of our nobility, of which 
you will find damning proofs in Lord Collingwood’s Letters. You will find in 
this possible means of poisoning his ear a complete explanation of the 
otherwise unaccountable circumstance, that the bravest and best officers in 
the service have frequently been laid upontheshelf. Mr. Croker’s influence 
is said to have operated in this case beneficially,—a very unusual character- 
istic of his influence, from his hatred of the Vice-Admiral. The latter had 
treated the Irish Secretary with all the hauteur of a Vice-Admiral, and the 
former has repaid it with all the presumption ofa useful parvenu. They mu- 
tually took opportunities to annoy each other. Now, when the Vice-Admi- 
ral had unburdened himself to the First Lord, the First Lord was obliged to 
state to the Board the reasons which the Admiral had probably mentioned to 
him for not granting permission to Captain Dickinson to wear the diamond 
order. The Board, at the suggestion of Croker, seized hold of this in- 
formation, claimed it as public and official property, insisted on the 
hardship done to Captain Dickinson by thus having his good character 
privately taken away, and would hear of nothing but a public trial 
to compel Admiral Codrington to substantiate his charges or allow Captain 
Dickinson to clear himself. Sir Edward Codrington, from his vanity being 
wounded, privately accused Captain Dickinson, and Mr. Croker’s wounded 
vanity has obtained for him a public trial, the result of which will be, that 
neither the Captain nor Admiral, like the wily Secretary, will escape scot free. 
The whole matter is very curious, as showing the influence which the bau- 
bles bestowed by foreign sovereigns has over the rough minds of our naval 
heroes. Till across more was given to one than to the other, not a word 
was breathed against the conduct of any one concerned in the celebrated 
battle of Navarin ; but the instant one gets a ribbon more than another there 
is crimination and recrimination, and the mighty heroes make it quite pal- 
pable to all the world, that no one of them has deserved the honours he has 
received. Now that we have little fighting, and long may we do without It, 
the little that is required causes more discussion than all our great victories. 

Another curious feature was observed. on the trial this morning. The 
Admiral stated that after the battle he had a vast number of compli- 
mentary letters from every ship in the fleet’; so that our sailors have fully 
shared in the march of intellect, and have become, like court poets, the 
writers of congratulatory effusions, They remind one of the illustrious sone 
neteers of Italy, who never employ less than a few score of sonnets to con- 
gratulate the preacher of every successful sermon. The blow given to naval 
discipline by the Court Martial, the great alteration which has taken place In 
the character of our naval officers quarreiling for the baubles a foreign 
sovereign can bestow, and the rude tars of Old England turned authors, may, 
just now, when our ports are resounding with naval preparations, for here 
they are filling cartridges and making sundry exertions » hich indicate an ap- 
prehension of war, lead to many and not pleasing reflections. These, how- 
ever, I must leave to your greater sagacity, and remain, 

Your obedient servant, AN OLD SAILOR. 

P.S. The general opinion is here, that the tedious affair will end in nothing. 
All parties will be blackened, but no one-will be condemned. 








SINGULAR EVASION. 
A curious instance of an imaginary religious disiinction has lately 





been afforded, and one, we apprehend, encouraged by the exhibitions 
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of pious contentment which are commonly held forth to admiration at 
the foot of the gallows. 

A young man who had dissipated his property, and experienced a 
disappointment in love, resolved to terminate his existence ; but having 
considered the perilous sin of self-murder, he hit upon the expedient 
of destroying himself by means of destroying a neighbour's hay-ricks ; 
a capital crime, for which he expected—not to suffer, but—to be ac- 
commodated with death, without incurring the Divine penalty of sui- 
cide! Itis curious that the mind should have imagined so fanciful, 
so shuffling a saving distinction ; and it is worthy of remark, that its 
conception was referable to the examples of religious assurance of for- 
giveness, and passage to instant peace, which are held out at Newgate. 
The person alluded to said, in one of his letters to the object of his at- 
tachment, that he had determined on laying violent hands upon him- 
self, but abandoned the thought since its execution would have endan- 
gered his soul; and therefore he resolved to commit an act which 
should make his life a forfeit to the laws of his country, while it Jeft 
him at liberty to make his peace with God. Here was obviously a 
forecast of Mr. Corron, and those consolations which send our cri- 
minals boastfully, and intoxicated with spiritual hope, to the scaffold. 

The case in question (which came out in evidence at the Somerset- 
shire Assizes) suggests several points on which casuistry may employ 
itself. The scheme was to avoid the Divine punishment for suicide, by 
doing an injury to a fellow creature, which should draw down the de- 
sired death. There is something extremely shocking in the idea of 
thus attempting to trick, or out-manceuvre the Deity; Sut the folly of 
t equals the essential impiety ‘of the design. For if the murder of 
other is the more heinous because of the cold-blooded deliberation 
aid settled purpose with which it is executed, surely it would seem 
plin that self-destruction must be more sinful when such study, fore- 
cat, and prearrangement, belong to its accomplishment. In setting fire 
tofie rick, this man was 77 7ntention as much aiming at his life as if he 
had put a knife to his throat; but his understanding trifled with the 
long interval between cause and effect, which fallaciously appeared 
to déiver him from the agency of the expected doom. There is yet 
anothar question to be raised,—whether any crime that a man can 
commt affecting only himself, is so sinful in the Divine judgment as 
a crim: seriously injurious to another? A man who renounces self- 
preservation, and consents to perish to save another, is deemed heroic, 
and ertitled to all praise; how then would stand the moral and reli- 
gious account of one who hazarded the ruin of another, to avoid the 
penalty attaching to the act he is compassing by indirect means ? 

The person whose ease is suggestive of these remarks, is stated to 
have been an object of much pity, and his sentence was commuted 
from death to transportation. Thus, both the act and the popular view 
of it lead us to desire that endeavours were more generally made to 
instruct the mass of the people in true moral principles, a knowledge of 
which would exclude such wild fallacies and the idle judgment on them. 





PRIZE-FIGHTING—THE SADDLE ON THE WRONG HORSE. 


Ar the Ilford Petty Sessions, on licensing-day, the Chairman very pro- 
petly admonished publicans of the impropriety of harbouring ‘prize- 
fighters] and quoted for their consideration the words of Chief Jus- 
tice Best :~— 

“There is but one description of persons that I detest more than prize- 
fighters ; and that is those base, cruel, cowardly animals*who encourage them 
—who delight to look on danger which they do not share, and make bets 
which may be won and lost by murder.” 

In this sentiment we entirely concur, but not exactly in the worthy 
Chairman’s interpretation of it :— : 

“Now, who were those persons designated by Lord Wynford as ‘ base, 
cruel and cowardly ? Why, certainly, the publicans in the first instance, at 
whose houses those prize-fighters were trained ; and next, those persons who 
resorted to those disgraceful exhibitions, by which murder might be, and in 
many instances, actually was committed.” 

~The persons guilty in the first instance are not the publicans, who 
merely supply the means to the end ; but the noble lords, and patrician 
patrons of the ring, who encourage the barbarism, and are the authors 
of the demand for prize-fighters. The training to which the publicans 
are party, is not the temptation to fighting, or the cause of throwing 
ruffians into the ring. The rewards, the sanction, all the motives of 
the mischief, are referable to the sporting men; and on them, not on 
the mere caterers, should fall the full measure of the merited shame. 
We believe this vile taste has declined; but the slang men of ton were 
responsible for its encouragement, and are yet main causes of its sur- 





LARGE THEATRES IN DISTRESS—SIR WALTER SCOTT’S OPINION. 


A meetrine of the friends of Covent Garden Theatre, to deliberate on 
what ought to be done, is to be held on Wedresday. Among the 
various schemes and suggestions on foot, there is- a singularly liberal 
proposal by Mr. Macrreapy: he offers ‘‘to advance to the extent of 
10002. without interest, to open the theatre, to give his time to the 
management without charge or profit, and his professional exertions 
also without reeompence, unless the accounts of the season produced a 
profit, provided the offer of the performers to relinguish a part of theirs 
be ahided by. Mr. Kean, Messrs. Kembie and Faweett, and Miss Paton, 
to continue with the Theatre.” 

In casting round for some plan of remedying the evils under which 
hot only Covent Garden but all theatricals labour, we have lighted on 
the following eloquent remarks by the great Author of Waverley. 

hey make part of the article “ Drama” in the Supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica ; and though written several years ago, ap- 





Pear as if “‘ new-hatched to the woful times.” Nothing that we could 








say would so well express our opinions as the words of Sir WALTER 
Scorr; who, as the French writer said of the ancient, has not only 
anticipated all our thoughts, but clothed them in much better ] inguage. 


“BAD CONSEQUENCES OF THE MONOPOLY POSSESSED BY THE 
LONDON THEATRES. 

‘Where then, are we to look for that unfortunate counterbalance, which 
confessedly depresses the national drama in despite of the advantages we 
have enumerated ? We apprehend it will be found in the monoyoly possessed 
by two large establishments, which, unhappily for the progress © national 
taste, and, it is said, without any equivalent advantage to the proprietors, 
now enjoy the exclusive privilege of dramatic representation, It must be 
distinctly understood, that we attribute these disadvantages to the system it- 
self, and by no means charge them upon those who have the administration 
of either theatre. The proprietors have a right to enjoy what the law invests 
in them; and the managers have probably discharged their duty to the pub- 
lic as honourably as circumstances would admit of ; but the system has led 
into errors which affect public taste, and even public morals. We shall 
briefly consider itas it influences, Ist, the mode of representation ; 2d, the 
theatrical authors and performers; and 3d, the quality and composition of 
the audience. 

«The first inconvenience arises from the great size of the theatres, which 
has rendered them unfit for the legitimate purposes of the drama. The per- 
sons of the performers are, in these huge circles, so much diminished, that 
nothing short of the mask and buskin could render them distinctly visible to 
the audience. Show and machinery have, therefore, usurped the place of 
tragic poetry ; and the author is compelled to address himselt to the eyes, not 
to the understanding or feelings of the spectators. ‘This is of itself a gross 
error. Every thing beyond correct costume and theatrical decorum, is 
foreign to the legitimate purposes of the drama, as tending to divide the atten- 
tion of the audience ; and the rivalry of the scene-painter and the carpenter 
cannot be very flattering to any author or actor of genius. Besides, all at- 
tempts at decoration, beyond what the decorum of the piece requires, must 
end in paltry puppet-show exhibition. ‘The talents of the scene-painter and 
mechanist cannot, owing to the very nature of the stage, make battles, 
sieges, &c. any thing but objects of ridicule. Thus we have enlarged our 
theatres, so as to destroy the effect of acting, without carrying to any per- 
fection that of pantomime and dumb show. 

“* Secondly, The monopoly of the two large theatres has operated unfa- 
vourably both upon theatrical writers and performers. The former have 
been, in many instances, if not absolutely excluded from the scene, yet 
deterred from approaching it, in the same manner as men avoid attempting to 
pass through a narrow wicket, which is perpetually thronged by an importu- 
natecrowd. Allowing the managers of these two theatres, judging in the first 
and in the last resort, to be possessed of the full discrimination necessary to a 
task so difficult—supposing them to be at all times alike free from partiality 
and from prejudice—still the number of plays thrust upon their hands must 
prevent their doing equal justice to all; and must frequently detera man of 
real talents, either from pride or modesty, from entering a competition, 
ciogged with delay, solicitation, and other circumstances ‘ haud subeunda 
ingenio suo” It is unnecessary to add, that increasing the number of 
theatres, and dimishing their size, would naturally tend to excite a compe- 
tition among the managers, whose interest it is to make experiments on the 
public taste; and that this would infallibly secure any piece of reasonable 
promise a fair opportunity of being represented. It is by such a compe- 
tition that genius is discovered; it is thus that horticulturists raise whole 
beds of common flowers, for the chance of finding among them one of those 
rare varieties which are the boast of their art. 

‘** The exclusive privilege of the regular London theatres is equally, or ina 
greater degree, detrimental to the performer ; for it is with difficulty that he 
fights his way to a London engagement, and when once received, he is too 
otten retained for the mere purpose of being laid aside or shkelfed, as it is 
technically called ;—rendered, that is, a weekly burden upon the pay-list of 
the theatre, without being produced above four or five times in the season to 
exhibit his talents. Into this system the managers are forced from the ne- 
cessity of their situation, which compels them to enlist in their service every 
performer who seems to possess buds of genius, although it ends in their 
being so crowded together, that they have no room to blossom. In fact, 
many aman of talent thus brought from the active exercise of a profession 
to be paid for remaining inactive in obscurity in London, and supported by 
what seems, little short of eleemosynary bounty, either becomes careless of 
his business or disgusted with it, and, at any rate, stagnates in that medi. 
ocrity to which want of exercise alone will often condemn talent. 

“ Thirdly, and especially, the magnitude of these theatres has occasioned 
them to be destined to company so scandalous, that persons not very nice in 
their taste of society, must yet exclaim against the abuse asa national nui- 
sance. Weare aware of the impossibility of excluding a certain description 
of females from public places in a corrupted metropul¥’s like London; but in 
theatres of moderate size, frequented by the better class, these unfortunate 
persons would feel themselves compelled to wear a mask at least of decency. 
In the present theatres of London, the best part of the house is openly and 
avowedly set off for their reception; and no part of it that is open to the 
public at large is free from their intrusion, or at least from the open display 
of the disgusting improprieties to which their neighbourhood gives rise. And 
these houses, raised at an immense expense, are so ingeniously miscon- 
structed, that, in the private boxes you see too little of the play, and, in the 
public boxes, greatly too much of a certain description of the company. No 
man of delicacy would wish the female part of his family to be exposed to 
such scenes ; no man of sense would wish to put youth of the male sex in the 
way of such temptation. This evil, if not altogether arising from the large 
size of the theatres, has been so incalculably increased by it, that, unless in 
the case of strong attraction, prostitutes and their admirers usually form the 
principal part of the audience. We censure, and with justice, the’ corrup- 
tion of morals in Paris. But, in no public place in that metropolis is vice 
permitted to bear so open and audacious a front as in the theatres of London, 
Barefaced vice is never permitted to insult decency. Those who seek it must 
go to the haunts to which it is limited. In London, if we would enjoy our 
most classical public amusement, we are braved by her on the very threshold. 

‘“ We notice these evils, without pretending to point out the remedy. If, 
however, it were possible so to arrange interests, that the patents of the pre- 
sent theatres should cover four, or even six, of smaller size, dedicated to the 
same purpose, we conceive that more good actors would be found, and more 
good plays written ; and, as a neceSsary consequence, that good society would 
attend the theatre in sufficient numbers to enforce respect to decency. The 
access to the stage would be rendered easy to both authors and actors; and 
although this might give scope to some rant, and false taste, it could not fail 
to call forth much excellence, that must otherwise remain Jatent or repressed. 
The theatres would be relieved of the heavy expense at present incurred, in 
paying performers who do not play; and in each maintaining three theatrical 
corps for the separate purposes of tragedy, comedy, and musical pieces ; only 
one of which can be productive labourers on the same evening, though all 
must be supported and paid. According to our more thrifty plan, each of 
these companies would be earning at the same time the fruits of their pro- 
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fessional industry. The hours of representation,.in one or more of, these 
theatres, might be rendered more convenient to those in high life, while the 
middling classes might enjoy a rational and classical entertainment after the 
business of the day,” 





THE HOAX OF THE MONTH. 
“Your English never know when they have had enough of a good 
thing.” The monthly hoax of “‘ Novelties in Gentlemen's Dresses” is 
becoming rather stale ; but, to compensate for that circumstance, the 
extravagance of it is prudently increased. For example— 

“ A& hunting-dress now likely to be much in favour with men of fashion is 
preparing ; it consists ofa round jacket of a Mexican green; a knit pair of 
ca, of English thread ; ticking gaiters ; anda light helmet-cap of lady- 

ird-brown Morocco, with « long, rounded visor. ‘The waist is tightened 
by a broad belt about four inches in width, with a pocket in front covered 
with sea-calf skin. No pouch. A servant follows to take cure of the game.” 
What ? the foxes !—delicate game indeed. ‘‘ Men of fashion” do not, 
however, condescend to hunt hares ; or if they did, the care of the 
game neither belongs to them nor their servants: but this wicked 
paragraph is conecived merely with the design of mystifying the rural 
Nimrods, and entrapping them into the assumption of that prepos- 
terous costume—the round green jacket, ticking gaiters! lady-bird- 
brown helmet, with a long rounded visor ! 

** The Exquisites are very partial to Nankin pantaloons ; they fasten under 
‘the foot ; with these are often worn grey or blue silk stockings, either striped 
or ribbed. An Exclusive has been seen with his shoes fastened by small 
buckles of polished steel ; he had yellow stockings with large triangular clocks 
of violet-colour. His Nankin pantaloons fastened under the feet, and were 
buttoned at the lower part by two smaili gold buttons; he had a white waist- 
coat, anda coat of light brown.” 

Some of these Exclusives, we may add, are now to be seen at St. 
Bartholomew's Fair; where they are vulgarly recognized under the 
shockingly familiar description of Jack Puddings, or Merry-Andrews. 

“*Some gentlemen, fond of new inventions, have sported a new kind of 
purse: it has a secret spring; but this is not so useless a precaution as may 
be imagined ; for if .a dishonest servant suffers himself to be tempted by op- 
portunity, he would, perhaps, not scruple taking a so¥ereign from a purse 
he could open, while he dare not possess himself of the full purse itself.” 

The newest and most entirely original fashionable invention, would 
consist in having money in the purse. The idea of the secret spring 
is, however, ingenious,—not with the intention of preventing the ser- 
vant’s robbery, who has so many other excellent modes of accom- 
plishing that end, but to guard against the discovery of the emptiness 
of the treasury. A purse with some silver-paper and coppers in it, 
would, by virtue of the secret, make a creditable appearance, without 
specie being specious. 

We have before illustrated the artful way in which this wag passes 
off his most preposterous inventions by mixing them up with repre- 
sentations of the most familiar practices—such as that “men of 
fashion” walk on their feet and carry their heads uppermost. In the 
last hoax there is an excellent example of this artifice, by which the 
trite fact obtains credit for the broad hoax; for he circumstantially 
describes the leather thong to umbrellas as one of the Jast novelties in 
gentlemen's equipments. “The rogue minutely informs his gulls of the 
eyes in the handle of the umbrella, the loop, the leather tassel, &¢.— 

just as though such a contrivance were the very last and rarest dis- 
covery of “* Exquisite” man. 





A GHOST STORY. 
** Fee !—fa !—fnm !” 
WE observed a good specimen of a ghost story lately quoted from a 
Scotch newspaper. A shepherd was on the hills at the gloaming 
(a word Ominous of a tale of terror), when he espied an enraged mother 
pursuing a child, who ran before, screaming, ‘Don't you, mother, 
don’t you :” thus they passed by, and a swell in the ground concealed 
them from his view. Naturally appalled, says the narrator, this cir- 
cumstance made a strong impression on the man’s mind. Now, with- 
out the aid of a foregone conclusion, we cannot see what there was 7a- 
turally appalling in the scene described. Enraged mothers pursuing 
fugitive children, are by no means rare appearances in fields or cities ; 
and the first inference from such a spectacle would simply be, that 
the gdod woman was about to observe the precept of Solomon, and 
give a practical demonstration of her love for the child by a liberality 
of rod. But the child, says the narrator, cried “ Don’t you, don't you, 
mother :”"—still we cannot discover the appalling character of the in- 
cident, for “Don't you, don’t you, mother,” is very apt* to be the 
ip advice of little boys and girls to mammas minatory of hand or 
irch. 

Shortly afterwards, however, a child was found dead upon the hills 
with pins thrust into its brain. And now the vision of the shepherd is 

roduced and dovetailed to the fact; and we are told that search was 
in vain made for the unnatural fiendish mother! The conclusion is 
thus jumped to by the aid of superstition’s leaping-pole. The destroyer 
of the child is, per saltwm, inferred to be the mother, because the 
shepherd fancied he saw the wraith of a parent in anger pursuing a 
child. The dead child thus corroborates the shepherd's vision; and 
the shepherd's vision, on the other hand, explains the history of the 
child's death! 

In all human, or newspaper, probability, the whole story is a fiction, 
from beginning to end; but it is, as we prefaced, a good specimen of 
the inconsequence of superstitious tales. 

When people have’a tragedy in their imaginations, they give to every 
incident and trifling circumstance arbitrarily connected with it, the 
horror of the catastrophe. Thus, in what would only make persons 
in genera! anticipate a whipping, the witness, destined to superstitious 
uses, sees an appalling circumstance that frightfully impresses itself 
on hts memory. 

* In Evgland—for, by the way, it is not a Svotch idiom. 
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LADY MORGAN. 

“* The fastest thief cries loudest, ‘ fie.’ ” Scorcn PRoverp, 
In the Book of ihe Boudoir, under the title “ Foreign Visitors,” Lady 
MoreGan comments on a portrait of herself, drawn by an American 
and published in the Yankee Boston Paper. She thus introduces the 
peccant paragraph :— 

“* * * * Here comes a pretty commentary on the above text—a para. 
graph from some of the ribald journals, which it would be pollution to nane 
It has just been sent me enclosed in an anonymous letter; for I have always 
some ‘ goodnatured’ friend (as Sir Peter Teazle says) who furnishes me with 
abuse of myself from those newspapers which J would deem it an act of ihe 
highest immorality to let into my house.’—P. 148. 

We should like to know in what light of morality Lady Moreéay 
regards “ evil-speaking, *****, and slandering.” If it is bad to let 
libellous newspapers into our house, it is surely yet worse to let 
falsehood out of our lips. 

There is a species of hap-hazard mendacity, which Lady Morgan 
has probably not sufficiently considered. It consists in making a re. 
presentation, not indeed with the knowledge of its falseness, but with. 
out any assurance of its truth, or any concern about the matter, 

The ribald journal of polluting name, to which Lady Moreaw al- 
ludes, is Toe Specraror. We copied the paragraph from an American 
print, and for that offence are thus described by this unscrupulous 
person. We believe, however, that she did not even know the name 
of the print of which she wrote, for the paragraph seems to have been 
sent to her detached from the paper; and that circumstance the more 
illustrates the unprincipled way in which she makes free with reputa- 
tions. And yet this very lady rails against Quarterly Reviewers for 
libel, thus exemplifying the point of the above motto! 

For ourselves, the character of our Journal is so well known as 
render one word of refutation unnecessary ; and we only comment upm 
the matter as it presents a striking instance of the morality of an s- 
thor who pretends to so high a tone of moral judgment. We were aot 
called upon to avow curselves; the allusion to us is so obscure, :hat 
except the person who headed the paragraph which has provoked the 
lady's wrath and calumny, we question whether there is even an indi- 
vidual connected with our print who would have understood the appli- 
cation. 

The application, however, we are not slow to make for ourselves. 
The slander is too wide of the mark to be alarming; and as an act of 
public justice we therefore exhibit it, as an example of the levity and 
wantonness of her Ladyship’s censures, flung out without a thought of 
their justice. When the Quarterly gentlemen take her to task for 
setting up a sort of slave-trade in friendships, and selling her ac- 
quaintance to Mr. Coppurn, we hope she will be reconciled to some 
injustice, by the reflection that even she can commit it. Of malice 
we acquit her—there could be none in the case, except the vague 
general malice of exasperated selflove. Her vanity was touched, and 
she imagined that the most diabolical assassins must needs have been 
accessory to the smart. 

The American's portrait was, in fact, of considerable truth and 
cleverness ; and it is amusing to see how the angry lady notices all 
but the most whimsical bearings of it. She diverts herself, in the true 
Fretful Plagiary manner, with the description of her person and con- 
versation, but fails to perceive the obvious truth, that the charges of 
toad-eating propensities preferred against Irvine, apply far more 
forcibly, and notoriously to her own character. 

Lady MorGan commits a biunder in treating Mr. Neit of the 
Yankee as the author of the offending paragraph; it was copied into 
his paper (the Vankee) from the Boston Literary Gazette. But thus 
she throws about her scofi’s and reproaches at random, as an [rishman 
wields his cudgel in a row. 





REMEDY FOR LIBEL. 
One of our contemporaries (the Courier) has entered on an exposition 
of the law of libel, with an industry that might have been better 
directed to a less beaten topic. With the technicalities with which law- 
yers mystify it, many even of the reading public are but imperfectly 
conversant. They may be ignorant, too, of the scope and variety of 
punishments sought to be inflicted by the processes of ev officio and 
criminal informations, indictment, or action: but there is one fact of 
which no writer or observer can be ignorant—namely, that that 1s 
libellous which a jury, whether bothered by the bar, bullied by the 
bench, or persuaded by their own simplicity of understanding, are con- 
tent to call so, whether it be true or false, fair or foul, cool or 
wrathful, innocuous or injurious, candid or vindictive. In whatever 
words a man’s thoughts are clothed, from whatever motive they spring, 
against whomsoever they are directed, if a jury say they are libellous, 
libellous they are, and there is an end of it. It is quite evident that 
no alteration in the law can very much diminish the hazard of those 
who instruct the public through the press, so long as the jury have 
the power which at present they have of interpreting the law as well 
as determining the truth of the fact. We may repeal that excellent 
statute of Lord CastLEREAGH's which punishes a second offence im 
the libel way with transportation beyond seas; we may limit the 
power of the judge in a first offence within something like moderate 
bounds, instead’ of sporting between the extremes of a fine of one 
shilling and imprisonment for two or three years in a distant dungeon ; 
put labour as we may, we shal! only by such amendments lessen the 
stake, not alter the chances, \Ve should like to amend the system, 
by lessening the hazard of cony'ction ; for the grand evil is not so much 
the severity of the punishment as the singularly capricious views which 
different juries take of the same case, and the absolute impossibility 
of predicting in any case the view that a jury will take. We do not 
mean to say that the law is incapable of amelioration. We think there 
is one plain and obvious amendment imperatively called for. We 
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ion 
would have the prosecutor, in the case of ex officio criminal informa- 
tion and indictment, conclude for a certain quantum of fine, or impri- 
sonment, or both, in the same way and for the same reason that in 
the case of action the prosecutor concludes for a certain quantum of 
damages. And we would give to the jury the power of assigning the 
whole, or any part of the fine and imprisonment concluded for that 
they might see fit. For, let lawyers aver until doomsday about the 
distinction between law and fact, the amount of a fine and the duration 
of an incarceration are as much matters of fact, and as easily to be 
apprehended and appreciated by a juryman, as by the most subtle big 
wig among them. This is a topic, however, on which we do not pur- 
pose at present to enter; it is the jury that we aim at reaching. Now, 
what is the grand cause of that most extravagant jealousy and fear 
that juries entertain even of cool discussion on a ticklish subject 
whether private or public? Unquestionably the exaggerated notions 
that they entertain of the influence and power of the writer. Ommne 
ignotum pro magnifico. Shroud the most arrant twaddler or the 
most despised and detected slanderer in the veil that the plural pronoun 
casts around a periodical writer—only invest him with the mighty tee— 
and forthwith he towers a giant in the minds of his simplehearted country- 
men. But suppose the hbel which alarms a jury, because its author 
is unknown, not traced to him by a long and linked chain of evidence, 
(for in that case the alarm has been excited), but bearing on its face 
the stamp of one whom all the district knew to be utterly worthless— 
would they then fear, or would they laugh? Let the ears of the ass be 
openly displayed, where would be the terror of the lion’s skin that 
wrapped his shoulders ? : 

Not only would the prohibition of all anonymous publications 
operate most beneficially on juries, by enabling them to judge of 
the severity of the blow as well from the nature of the weapon 
(which is the only datum they have at present) as from the vigour 
and value of the arm that wielded it, but it would operate yet 
more beneficially on writers. So sovereign do we deem the remedy 
of absolute publicity, that we do not hesitate to say, that were 
every man compelled to put his name to his writings, prosecutions for 
libel would in a great measure cease from England. Who are the 
great enditers of libels at present ? Those who from accidental cireum- 
stances are least known to the public, and least amenable to its 
salutary censtre. How often are libels of fact found in police reports 
—how seldom in reports of law courts—when do they occur in re- 
ports of Parliament ?. And whence the difference, but in the condition 
of the writers ?—the last class known to all the press, the second to a 
great part of it, the first unknown tothe press and to every body else. 
Were they all known, not merely to the press but to the public, how would 
heir responsibility be augmented !—with what care would they weigh 
facts ! with what zeal would they seek after information ! how strenuously 
would they labour to be accurate! Among the journals, what class is 
least regardful of truth ?—that, assuredly, whose conductors are least 
known. And what class is utterly regardless of truth, honesty, or de- 
eency ?—that whose conductors are not known at all. How would our 
criticism be refined and purified bysuch alaw! Howwould the sneering 
puppies, with talents scarcely equal to the composition of their own weak 
slanders, shrink into insignificance, when daring to sit in judgment on 
better men than themselves! What an utter wreck would ensue of 
the coterie system by which the weaklings of the press of England 
have so long supported each other! What unextinguishable laughter 
would follow, were the public, when they see its workings, to see also the 
springs of that machinery by which our small prose and small poetry 
are puffed into notice—could they but behold the Tomkins and Simkins 
and Popkins of literature, in their alternate capacities of authors and 
reviewers, dwelling on the excellencies of each other's works, and 
damning all beyond their own little circle!) And what a stimulus 
would not perfect publicity give to men of real talent !—for what could 
be more encouraging than for him who was conscious of superior 
powers, to know that none could step between him and the honest 
fame to which he was entitled? Let no one imagin2 that the truth 
would suffer by such a regulation—that men wouid fear to write be- 
cause they were called on to authenticate their lucubrations. Men of 
strong intellect are always bold; it is the feeble and trifling and sickly- 
minded class of authorlings, that dare not shoot unless they have a wall 
behind which to crouch in case of attack. @ 








PERIODICALS—THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

We notice periodical works occasionally only; for why should we cri- 
ticise works whose fame is established? why should we inform the 
world of the publication of books which the world duly expects at 
stated periods? The exceptions are, when these established produc- 
tions happen to contain matter worthy of comment or refutation, or 
when new works are commenced which give promise of excellence, 
and whose progress it is useful to note. Of the latter kind, is the 
Foreign Quarterly Review. Born in discord, and in its infancy 
obliged to feel its way with arms in its hands, its growth has neither 
been stinted nor its education neglected: perhaps the early strife in 
which it had to contend has even given strength and manliness to its 
character, and early trained it to the habits of vigorous exertion. Be 
this as it may, there is no one who will take the trouble to look, who 
may not now behold it at present proceeding steadily and complacently 
along its even course—a long, and we hope a prosperous course. — 

The Foreign Quarterly was wanted, by at least a large and enlight- 
ened portion of the public ; and from the labour and expense which 
are evidently bestowed upon it, and which appear to increase with 
every number, we presume that this portion oi the public recognizes 
its value and recompenses its exertions, The enlightened part of the 





world are not, however, the best patrons of literature ; so that we poe 
the Foreign Quarterly has a good solid stock of the stupids,—who 
are the real promoters of literature, for they give sterling pence in re-- 
turn for paper, print, and writing; whereas your persons of sense: 
and information content themselves with reading your book in a club, 
borrow it of a friend, or snatch a hasty perusal at a bookseller's: 
counter; after which, they make you a frequent text for disputation, 
damn or praise you as they may have been in the humour when 
they read ; and when, after making incredible efforts to please them in 
particular, proprietors are ruined and the work falls, they sincerely regret 
the loss of you, and declare that if they had had an idea that your sale 
was not otherwise than immense, they would. have given a fair aa- 
nuity for the continuance of a publication they always looked forward te 
with pleasure. The utility of periodicals devoted to the spread of 
information and the discussion of important questions is stupendous. 
These works macudamize, as it were, the roads of literature: they 
break down the great stones into little ones, and make all smooth, 
We are inclined to attribute much of the progress of knowledge in the 
middle classes, which so remarkably distinguishes the first twenty-nine 
years of our young century, to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
assisted in an inferior degree by inferior works. On this ground, it is 
the duty of all persons interested in the enlightenment of mankind, not 
merely to read but to buy. The costliness of these works is far beyond 
that of ordinary publications: they consequently demand a great cir- 
culation, not merely to reward the parties concerned, but to repay 
them. 

Let it be remembered how much talent and education is clubbed 
together in the production of one good number, like the one before us 
—how much various information—how widely collected—and with 
what pains put together. Not only are all these individuals to be 
sufficiently remunerated, but there is an editor to pay; and if +he does 
his duty, richly does he deserve his reward. No ong but he who has 
had experience of a similar kind can undertake to limit the amount of 
the labour or the extent of the calls liable to be made upon the time and 
talent of the editor of a true Quarterly Review. In the first place, he 
assembles about him, either by means of personal intercourse or by 
correspondence, a considerable number of writers of various descrip- 
tions, of information and ability. The mere act of communication 
with each contributor is a work of time: he has then, however, his 
instruments about him, and he seis to work. The process is something: 
of this kind—In his own mind he forms a sort of model of the number 
yet unborn: he considers the wants of the public—the capabilities of 
the ruling questions of the day ; and he settles the description of work 
to be produced. Keeping his eye upon all the events of the day, and 
examining critically the difrerent publications as they come from the 
press of this or other countries, he chooses his subjects. Considering 
then the peculiar forte of each of his coadjutors, he distributes to each 
his appropriate task; he suggests the mamner of treatment; he pre- 
scribes the limits of his range, and in general puts his assistant as it: 
| were on the scent. Thus the article is written, but the work of the 
editor is far from being finished: the nicest and most delicate portion of 
his duty is to be pertormed—he has to judge the judge. Is the criti¢ 
well-founded in his views ? are his views, er are any part of them, incon- 
sistent with the general doctrines of the periodical? do they contra- 
dict the opinions of some other coadjutor, already decidedly expressed 
and adopted by the Review? Then, again, many individuals abound 
in novel information, who are unable to couch it ina suitable style, The 
task of a polisher of style is more laborious than that of the polisher of 
needles—it is almost as dangerous as that eminently: short-lived and 
dangerous trade. No man likes his sfy/e to be touched: no author 
can bear to lose a line: if an editor strikes out.a single séntence, that 
sentence is sure to be, in the estimation of the author, the very jewel 
of his composition; and even the persons who confessedly are un- 
. practised in writing, when once they have clothed their ideas in sueh 
meagre garb as their poor wardrobe of words can supply, imme- 
diately become so attached to the drat, rags and all, that they 
resent a ¢ranchant pen as an enraged mother flies upon the brute 
that beats her darling boy. Practised authors, too, often leave ex- 
pressions and phrases which another mind going over the composition. 
perceives might be amended, or changed for others of greater force or 
aptitude. It is not style alone which is to be rectified ; quotations are 
to be verified, matters of fact to be looked to, and sometimes even a 
slip of the pen in the MS, of a distant author will cause an editor half 
a day's work. After all the preparatory labour, the article is at length 
sent to the press: then arrive the proof-sheets, and all the blunders of 
the printer: here begins another course of examination and correc- 
tion, till, after several proofs and revises, the subject is at last dis- 
missed for ever by its vigilant guardian. The labour of eighteen 
sheets similarly suggested, produced, examined, and corrected, fill up 
the thirteen weeks of the quarter with a passable quantity of occu- 
pation. 

We are discussing the expense of periodicals. When both editors 
and contributors are paid for their exertions, how much more remains 
to be done: the printing, the paper, the advertising—no trifling items 
are yet to be reckoned. Very certain we are, though we have not 
heard a word on the subject, that the No. VIII. of the Foreign Quar- 
terly lying before us, has cost the proprietors upwards of 500/. hard 
money: that is to say, such a work as the Foreign Quarterly demands 
the very considerable outlay of 20002. per annum—the interest of foriy 
thousand pounds in the Funds. 

Now we have no interest or concern in this matter, beyond what 
may be suggested by the proverb, ‘* A fellow feeling makes one won- 
drous kind :”. and we well know that truly good things, in the present 








state of the public information, are better praised than paid—in short, 
that good judges suifer themselves to be pleased at small expense. 
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We have good reason to know,—and we say it without any foolish 
boast,—that the body of readers who may be termed the regular sup- 
‘porters of Tue Spectaror, are persons who would be chiefly picked 
out as the representatives and delegates of the information and re- 
| Spectability of a large portion of the English public. To them we ven- 
' ture to make a few suggestions, by query or otherwise. Have they not 
» frequently read, admired, and applauded works which all of a sudden 
{ they found discontinued—whieh had fallen? Why had such works 
) ceased to appear ?—for want of purchasers: they were too good for 
» the vulgar many; the select few praised, but did nothing else; and 
» even the praise too was perhaps given without any earnest notion of 
| doing a service, but simply bestowed in the course of talk as the up- 
+ permost subject in the mind. If such persons, whose praise is valuable, 
+ would praise as advocates, and pursue their eulogies with the vigilance 
_ of a friend, (and surely they ought to be friends to that which conveys 
, instruction and delight, not once, but periodically), their praise would 

be as seed: they would benefit twice,—they would benefit the merito- 
) rious producer; they would confer a lasting benefit upon the inquirer, 
_ who is in this case the consumer. How frequently does it occur that 

individuals of worth and education content themselves with the five- 
hundredth share of a club periodical, which they constantly read and 
value, while for the amusement of the more frivolous and uninstructed 
_ portion of their household they subscribe to two or three works which 
they despise ?—~works which cost nothing to the maker but the sacri- 
fice of perhaps his honesty or his respectability, and which, as it may 
be supposed, produce but few beneficial effects on their readers. 
Nevertheless, granting that, among such persons as we have supposed, 
, the demand for scandaiis uncontrollable, and that the supply of frivo- 
- lous information cannot be stopped, is it not the height of injustice 

that valuable truths and enlightened endeavours should be sacrificed 
in behalf of flagitious or at least unworthy efforts? In short, if the 
friends of instruction are obliged to buy trash for their wives, daugh- 
ters, and shallow acquaintance, let them for the sake of themselves, 
and ourselves, and such as ourselves, buy what they deem valuable. 
* Let the friends of the Diffusion of Knowledge look to such matters as 
these: the subject is worthy even a portion of the attention of the first 
and best men of the country. We could make out a long list, as an 
incentive to sach men, of works which have failed by being ¢oo0 good. 

Let every man of sense and intelligence who approves the plan, end, 
» and management of a periodical work, mot rest till he has subscribed 
to it: let him then look out for ten other persons whom he may cause 
to do likewise. We are not here writing for ourselves, or for the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, or in favour of any particular work: we 
speak in behalf of the respectable division of the Periodical Press ; and 
the ground we take is its immense wtility, and its great costliness. 

We ought to add, that we have no earthly reason for believing that 
the Foreign Quarterly has not as great a sale as the Quarterly itself, 
beyond the fact of its being a young publication. 

So much for the general question ; which, to say the truth, has so 
absorbed our attention, and so completely merged us in more expan- 

sive sympathies, that we feel but little disposed to enter wpon particu- 
lar criticism. We must, however, observe, that No. VILI. contains a 
vast deal of interesting matter. The first article is said to be by Sir 
Watrter Scorr: its subject is the popular revolution of Naples, 
begun by the fisherman Masaniello, and carried on by the Duke of 
Guise. There is also an article on the two Marino Falieros of Byron and 
DE taviane, evidently by a true lover of poetry. A new Italian novel 
of Rossint, the Nun of Monza, is reviewed with considerable tact ; 
and no small portion of knowledge is brought to bear in a general 
way on the subject. There is an exceient paper on the Metayer 
system, or the French and Italian plan of r®nting land. The article 
on the Black Sea is at least seasonable: it deserves higher praise. 
The paper on Mozart's life is a piece of charming reading. We might 
say more: we shali only, however, allude to the mass of Continental 
literary information contained in the latter pages of the work. This 
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appendix puts us in correspondence withall Europe: it is nearly the sole 
channel we have, and it is abundant. We also esteem the exact list of 
works published in the course of the quarter in all the Continental 
capitals, as a valuable acquisition. 
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MADDEN’S EASTERN TRAVELS.* 
WE omitted to recommend these volumes at the moment of their pub- 
lication. A suggestion that they form one of the most instructive and 
amusing works that has lately been written concerning the East, could 
not be made at a more seasonable moment than the present, when the 
eyes of all Europe are fixed upon the great events there taking place. 
Mr. Mappen is a physician ; and his skill in medicine gave him fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing the Orientals under a more favourable 
aspect than ordinary travellers can hope todo. He is moreoyer an 
agreeable writer. 

The Turk has deceived all Europe. The lowest estimates that had 
been made of his indolence and ignorance never calculated on the 
apathy and imbecility that have been exhibited in the poor resistance 
opposed to the Russian invasion. It is curious to review the specula- 
tions that have been made on his character and condition ; and for this 
reason the following specimen of Mr. MappeEn’s work will not be read 
without interest. 

“ In giving you some account of the present condition of the Turks, and of 
the resources of their country, laffect not to offer you any elaborate descrip- 
tion of either, but simply to speak of the Moslems as they are; to extenuate 
none of their vices, because they are ‘ our ancient and natural ally,’ nor to 
set down aught in malice, because they are ‘malignant and turbaned Turks’ 
With all that has been written on Turkey, it is astonishing how very little 
correct information we have of that empire. Mr. Thornton wrote a book, to 

* Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, in 1824, 1825, 1826, 18 By R. 
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exhibit the Turk as the beau ideal of humanity ; and the Baron de Tott wrote 
another, to represent the Moslem as the last link in the chain of human na. 
ture; and, as a naturalist, seemed to consider him a sort of polypus on legs 
In the same way Philhellenists, who have never seen a Greek, make him ‘the 
paragon of animals: and Sir William Gell visited the Morea expressly to 
prove that there were no Greeks in Greece. It has been a long-disputed ques. 
tion, whether the Greeks or Turks are the best people; but the question 
should have been, which of them is the worst; for I would be inclined to say 
from my own experience, that the Greeks, as a nation, are the least estimable 
people in the world, with the exception of the Turks, who are still less to be 
admired. 

“ But as to the outward man, the Turk is, physically speaking, the finest 
animal, and indeed excels all Europeans in bodily vigour as well as beauty, 
As to their moral qualities, | cannot go to the length of Thornton’s commen. 
dation, nor of De Tott’s abuse. In my medical relations with them, | had 
much to admire, anda great deal to condemn. I found them charitable to 
the poor, attentive to the sick, and kind to their domestics; but I also found 
them perfidious to their friends, treacherous to their enemies, and thankless 
to their benefactors. Eight cases of poisoning have fallen under my observa. 
tion already ; five of these victims I attended, and in every case the fatal 
dose did its deadly business within eight and forty hours, but in most in. 
stances within twelve, The nature of the poison I cannot speak of with cer. 
tainty; from its being tasteless in the coffee, which is commonly made its 
vehicle, itcan neither be opium, nor corrosive sublimate; but from the 
symptoms it produces, I believed it to be arsenic. Of all things in Turkey, 
human life is of the least value; and of all the roads to honour and ambition, 
murder is deemed the most secure. I sat beside a Candiote Turk at dinner, 
who boasted of having killed eleven men in cold blood; and the society of this 
assassin was courted by the cousin of the Reis effendi, at whose house | met 
him, because ‘ he was a man of courage.’ I attended the harem of the rich 
Ulema, a man of the law and of the religion, whose female slave was incapa- 
citated for drudgery. He proposed sending for‘one of the Jewish women who 
followed the avocation of infanticide, and who are consulted not only by the 
Turks, but also by the most respectable Levantines. I of course declined a 
consultation with a privileged murderess, and represented the evil conse- 
quences arising from such practices. In short, one of the most deplorable 
effects of despotism is, the little value it causes the people to set on human 
life. Edonot imagine they are wantonly cruel; but a government which 
overwhelms without punishing,—which visits crime with the hand of ven. 
geance, and not of justice,—which inflicts death, not for example, but for the 
sake of getting rid of the offender,—and whose fanaticism makes a merit of 
shedding blood,—such a government, I say, must deprave the hearts of the 
people, and render them sanguinary and atrocious. 

«* The ‘Turks are generally considered to be honester than the Greeks, and 
in point of fact they are, or at least appear so; they are certainly less men- 
dacious, and are too clumsy to practise chicanery to advantage. Their pro- 
bity, however, depends not on any moral repugnance to deceit, but solely on 
the want of talent to deceive. I never found a Turk who kept his word when 
it was his interest to break it; but then I never knew a Greek who was not 
unnecessarily and habitually aliar. He is subtle in spirit, insidious in dis- 
course, plausible in his manner, and indefatigable in dishonesty ; he is an 
accumplished scoundrel; and beside him, the Turk, with all the desire to de- 
fraud, is so gauche in knavery, that, to avoid detection, he is constrained to 
be honest. 

“It has ever been a matter of surprise to me, how the government makes 
head against all his difficulties without borrowing money ; and how the bulk 
of the Turkish population, without commerce, or agriculture, or manufac- 
ture, contrives to subsist, and to support the external appearance of opu- 
lence. Perhaps there are no people in Europe so well and so richly clad as 
the Turks, but where the means come from Heaven only knows. Every 
avocation that demands intellect is followed by a Christian; every trade 
which requires any extraordinary energy of mind or body, is usurped by a 
Rayah. ‘The Jew and the Arminian absorb no small share of the riches of 
the state, as bankers and money-brokers. The Greeks and Copts act as se- 
cretaries and factors to the merchants and grandees; such trades as shoe- 
making, embroidering, pipe-boring, sword-polishing, and silk-weaving, are 
in the hands of the Turks. The Turkish merchants principally deal in rice 
and corn; every second shop in Constantinople is a baker’s or a huckster’s, 
and provisions appear to be the sole merchandise of the city. 

‘“* There is hardly a Turk of my acquaintance who leads not a life of indo- 
lence, who smokes not his pipe all day long, who spends not his time in 
sauntering from Caffé to Caffé, who sports not a splendid suit at the Beiram, 
the Turkish Easter, and who maintains not, three or four wives, and double 
as many slaves ; and yet he has no ostensible mode of living, he has no pro- 
fession, no apparent income, no available resources. Such is the condition 
of two-thirds of the inhabitants of Constantinople. Within the last five 
years they have been greatly impoverished, and it is not to be wondered at: 
hitherto the revenues of the empire have arisen from the plunder of the na- 
tions that have been conquered, and the extortion that has been practised on 
the unfortunate provinces ; and when it is considered that these provinces are 
farmed out to rapacious Pachas, who wring the last paras from the wretched 
peasant, and literally ‘ grind the faces of the poor,’ it is no wonder that 
province after province should be made desolate, and that the revenues of the 
Sultan should diminish daily. The Greek insurrection in the Morea, and 
the loss of the principal Islands in the Archipelago, struck a. fatal blow at the 
Turkish finances. The total product of the commodities of the Morea 
amounted, a few years ago, to six millions of francs; the revenues of the 
islands were solely applied to the marine, and barely sufficed for that purpose, 
Now, both the naval and military expenditure fall on the exhausted treasury, 

“‘ What further ruin the expenses attendant on the prosecution of the war 
will produce, it is deplorable to consider ; for notwithstanding the energy of 
Sultan Mahmoud, it is impossible for him to obviate the evils of bad govern- 
ment, of bad Jaws, and of an antiquated political religion, neither suited to 
the times nor to ag circumstances of the state; he cannot alter the ordi- 
nances of the faith, he dare pot subvert the principles of the religion, he 
cannot prevent misrule in the provinces, he cannot prevent rebellion in the 
pachaliks of Syria. Though possessed of more energy of character than Sultan 
Selim, though insensible to fear, and unalterable in his purposes, he wants 
every quality but ferocity, to make him even a Turkish hero. Inaccessible 
to counsel, he looks with contempt on all European sovereigns, and has not 
suflicient prudence to mask his animosity :—devoid of generosity, the atlec- 
tions of his subjects are alienated from him; and every where | have been, 
the people have only panted for his death. Their last hope is in the succes- 
sion of his son; and whenever that event takes place, the partial and tempo- 
rary changes which have been long meditated, and partly carried into 
effect, will fall to the ground. 

“The Turks are accustomed to visit their national misfortunes on the 
heads of their Sultans; and so nothing iscommoner now to hear, than exe- 
crations in the mouth of every woman, on the Sultan, because bread is dear 
and money scarce. >. 

“A respectable man, called Yussuf Effendi, with whom I am intimate, told 
me in the presence of Dr. Perousel, that he and three of his friends were 
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going to Egypt, ‘ to get beyond the grasp of a tyrant who had ruined his peo- 
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ple’ I mention this, not because I agree with the Effendi in believing that 
the impoverishment of the country is to be attributed to the Sultan, but be- 
cause it shows the feelings with which he is regarded by his people. 

“ Were he attacked, however, by the infidels to-morrow, there is. not one 
of his subjects who would not rally round the standard of the prophet, and 
account it an honour to fight for their Sultan. No matter how tyrannical he 
may have been, he is still to them the Zilullah, ‘ the image of God on earth,’ 

“ This feeling has frequently been taken advantage of by former Sultans ; 
the people are soldiers by sentiment, because their religion promises Para- 
dise to the slayer of the infidel; and they are soldiers by speculation, because 
warfare leads to plunder. There is, therefore, little difficulty in collecting an 
army, but the difficulty is in maintaining it, and also in maintaining the en- 
thusiasm of the fanatics who compose it. Some of De Tott’s observations are 
very accurate, and none of them more so than that ‘ the Ottoman army once 
attacked, is broken to pieces without being beaten ; but the first shock of the 
Turks is always dangerous, and difficult to sustain. At the affair of Grotska, 
to get possession of a redoubt, they heaped the ditches with their dead; and 
fanatacism carried some of them so far, in the last war against the Russians, 
as to make them brave the fire of the artillery, by rushing like madmen to 
hack with their sabres the mouths of the enemy’s cannon.’ The merits of 
their tactics cofisist in the effective combination of small groups of :cavalry 
with large bodies of infantry. The cavalry, considered individually, and not 
as a body, is the finest in the world. Buonaparte considered two Mame- 
loukes more than a match for three of his dragoons; but when it came to 

1umbers, a thousand Frenchmen were suflicient to put five thousand Mame- 
Joukes to rout. 

“ But however Turkey may have declined, the capital at least is capable of 
being well defended on the seaside, in the event of the Dardanelles being 
again forced. When the English squadron appeared before Constantinople, 
the Turks mounted nine hundred and seventeen pieces of cannon, and one 
hundred and ninety-six bombs. The rampart near the point of the Seraglio 
has now a line of batteries, constructed by General Sebastiani; another on 
the opposite side of the Bosphorus, and oné also on the opposite side of the 
harbour. Near the point of the Seraglio some enormous guns, for projecting 
stone balls, are placed on a level with the water ; and, if well served, might 
do great damage to shipping. 

‘* The walls, however, on the land side, are in a wretched state; the fosse 
is,in many places, quite filled up with rubbish; behind it three walls are 
placed at short distances, the last of which is flanked with towers; the walls 
are in such a ruinous state, that a very few balls would bring them to the 
ground; on the Adrianople side they have tumbled altogether, and have been 
replaced by a single wall of no strength. On this side Constantinople certainly 
could not stand a siege of ten days. The water is supplied from without the 
walls ; and the‘construction of the city is such, that a dozen bombs and rockets 
could hardly fall within its wooden precincts without producing a general 
conflagration. 

“Such are my impressions, Iam aware there are many who augur better 
of Turkey and her people; but, in speaking of regeneration in that country, 
our factors and politicians make the ‘ wish the father to the thought’ 

“In whatever part of the empire I have been, | invariably found the rulers 
rapacious, the magistrates corrupt, and the people wretched; the miserable 
Rayahs oppressed, plundered, and debased: and if the Greek proved more 
degraded than all the rest, it was because his civil condition was the worst. 
His degradation was due to his slavery ; and it would be a lost hope to expect 
to see the man redeemed before the slave was disenthralled.” 








DR. CLARK ON CLIMATE.* 

Tur increasing attention which has lately been given to the considera- 
tion of climate as a remedial agent ina class of diseases for which it 
is supposed there is no other cure, is as gratifying to the philanthro- 
pist as it is useful to the medical practitioner; and although the result 
has hitherto been unsatisfactory, the accumulation of observations and 
of facts which the investigation has produced, and may be expected 
to produce, will enable us to come to more definite conclusions on the 
subject. 

Dr. CLarx has professedly written his book for the use of unpro- 
fessional readers as well as of medical men, and he has for that rea- 
son “ endeavoured to express himself in as plain language as possi- 
ble; yet such is the mystery of craft, that he appears to be actually 
afraid lest he should be too intelligible to please the members of the 
profession. ‘I trust,” he says, “I have sueceeded in making myself 
intelligible to the generality of readers, without at all diminishing the 
utility of my book to the members of my own profession.” There is 
not or ought not to be anything in medical science incomprehensible 
to the generality of readers. Why should a medical man, therefore, 
waver between the desire of being useful and the fear of stripping his 
profession of its mystery,—or in other words, of being intelligible to 
the generality of readers? We believe it is unpalatable to the pro- 
fession as a body to expose the secrets of their vocation,—whether from 
areal love of the mysterious, or from a vague apprehension that the 
dignity or emoluments of the profession will be compromised, we 
do not pretend to say. But this we must say, it is time that the 
learned obscurity with which the science of medicine has been incum- 
bered should be removed. To the true man of science its removal can 
do no possible injury, whilst to the ignorant it will no longer afford 
the means of hiding the asses’ ears. We must add, for Dr. CLark’s 
consolation, that he needs not be afraid of diminishing by his disclo- 
sures the practice of the profession, since he has accompanied his ob- 
servations on the effects of climate with so many doubts and distine- 
tions and qualifications, that no invalid would consider himself justified 
on the authority of this book in stirring from his own fireside without 
the aid of a medical crutch. 

Dr. CLark divides his work into two parts; in the first of which 
“he has endeavoured to determine the general physical characters of 
the milder climates of the South of Hurope and of England—to point 
out the manner in which the climate of different places resorted to by 
invalids is modified by local circumstances, and to compare these 
places relatively to their influence on disease.’ This portion of the 
Work is ilustrated by a series of meteorological tables, the compilation 
of which must have required considerable labour. Inthe second part, 
Which occupies about one half of the volume, he treats of the principal 

* The Influence of Climate in the Prevention and Cure of Chronic Diseases, more par- 


ticularly of the Chest and Digestive Organs, &c- By James Clark, M.D. London, 
1829, Underwood. 











diseases benefited by climate. If Dr. Crark had completed this out 
line, he would have produced a much more perfect work than he has 
done. For one part of his task he appears to have been well qualified 
from personal experience : he has, he informs us, had ample opportu- 
nities of observing the nature of the climate of the South of Europe 
and its effects on disease; and during the three years that have 
elapsed since his return from the Continent, he has endeavoured to 
make himself acquainted with the milder parts of England. <As this 
branch of the subject is of great importance to a large class of our 
countrymen, we proceed to notice it somewhat in detail. 

Dr. CLARK commences with the consideration of our own climate ; 
and certainly it is judicious to examine, before sending invalids abroad, 
whether we have not the required climate at home. The mild climates 
of England are divided into the South coast, the South-west coast, 
the Land's End, and the West of England; each of which districts 
is supposed to be distinguished by a, peculiar climate. The author 
regrets the deficiency of data for this part of his work ; but, consider- 
ing that the climate and situation’ of most of the districts examined by 
him have been investigated by other authors, we think he has not 
made the most of the materials within his reach. To the South coast 
he has only devoted ten pages; and these are oecupied almost exclue 
sively with Hastings, Brighton, and the Isle of Wight; andthe South- 
west coast (with the exception of Cornwall,) is despatched in about 
three pages,—spaces within which it is impossible to discuss the geo- 
graphical position, the nature of the soil, and the various causes b 
which climate is modified. His account is therefore meagre, and his 
deductions unsatisfactory and inconclusive. 








































































































































































| He is more copious on 
the subject of temperature (a most important element of climate) than 
on any other; but, in our opinion, the author, and indeed the pro- 
fession in general, attribute too much importance to mere warmth 
in pulmonary diseases: dryness and equability of temperature are, we 
are convinced, of much more consequence in such diseases than any 
other properties. Dr. CLARK gives no decisive opinion as to the merits 
of the climate of the South coast in atfections of the chest, is doubtful 
of Devonshire, and condemns Penzance. The order in which they are 
to be preferred, however, he thinks, although he speaks with diffidence 
on the point, is as follows,—Torquay, Undercliff in the Isle of Wight, 
Hastings, and Clifton. With regard to Undercliff, this opinion is not 
founded on metereological observation ; but we think it probable that 
it will afford as good a climate as we have in England. 

Of the South of Europe Dr. CLarx speaks with greater anthority,* 
although with too little decision to be much more than negatively use- 
ful. But even this is no slight merit; to warn against an improper 
climate resorted to by invalids, is the next good thing to pointing 
out a proper one. The climate in the South-west of France is said to 
resemble the South-west coast of England,—soft, relaxing, and subject 
to much rain: the mean annual temperature of the former is 54 de- 
grees, being 4 degrees higher than the South-west of England. Pau 
isthe only place in this part of France of which any particular account 
is given. There are during the year 109 days in which rain falls; 
whilst at London there are 178, at Penzance 170, at Sidmouth 135 
at Rome 117, at Madeira 73, and at Marseilles only 55. 

The South-east of France is decidedly condenmed, though in too 
general terms : it is characterized as dry, hot, harsh, and irritating. It 
is perhaps, the driest district in Europe. The distribution of heat 
throughout the year in this and the other districts will appear from the 
following statement: the mean difference between the warmest and 
coldest months is here 35 degrees, inthe West of England it is 28 
degrees, at London 26 degrees, in the South-west of Engiand 22 de- 
grees, at Gosport 2! decrees, at Torquay 20 degrees, at Penzance 18 
degrees, and at Madeira .4 degrees. Of all the places in this part of 
France, the most famous, and the least. deserving, is Montpelier ; it is 
indeed remarkable how it ever obtained its undeserved reputation. 
From Nice little benefit is to be expected ; in a majority of cases it is 
more injurious than beneficial. Naples in its general character re- 
sembles Nice; though mild in the autumn and winter, in spring it is 
subject to cold, sharp, irritating winds: it is no place, therefore, for 
consumptive patients. The climate of Pisa is heavy and damp; not so 
warm as Rome in winter, and hotterinsummer. Of Rome Dr. Crark 
has a more favourable opinion than any other climate of Italy ; but 
though mild and soft, it is rather relaxing and oppressive : in fact, it must 
be admitted to bea damp climate. Notwithstanding the humidity, how- 
ever, the author thinks that in the early stages of consumption Rome 
is favourable, although in the more advanced pericds of the disease he 
did not find that it produced any benefit. In bronchial affections, espe- 
cially when accompanied by much irritation, it is stated to be generally 
beneficial. 

Such is the brief summary of what, according to this author, is to 
be expected from European climates in affections of the chest ; and 
surely nothing can be more unsatisfactory and disheartening. What, 
therefore, must the unfortunate invalid do ? to what place of refuge must 
he flee? There isa beautiful little spot in the Atlantic Ocean, of which 
everybody speaks well, and to which, if to any p! 
look with hope. Of all known climates, Madeira 1: 
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-e, the suiferer may 
s undoubtedly the best 
for consumptive patients: no climate in the world is so steady and 
equable—at once so mild in winter and-so temperate in summer. One of 
the resident physicians is of opinion that it is even more beneficial in 
summer than in winter. Invalids, however, are generally recommended 
to leave it in summer ; and it has the character, though apparently with- 
out foundation, of being too hot in that season—at least that character 
can only apply to the town of Funchal. A singular difference of opi- 
nion exists between two medical men who have written on Madeira 
with respect to the prevalence of consumption amongst the natives. 

































































* He was for some time resident physician at Rome, and in 1820 published Medical 














Notes on Climate, &c, in France, Italy, and Switzerland, 
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, Dr. Gourtay says no malady is more prevalent, and Dr. Heineken 
comes to a different conclusion. Favourable as is even this climate, 

it is only in incipient cases that a successful issue is to be expected. 

» The following is a statement of the cases which occurred in that island 


% 
fs BOtAl i 6 6 ole AF 
Cases of Incipient Phthisis, 35. 


| during the space of eight years, of which Dr. Renton kept notes. 
. Cases of Confirmed Phthisis, 47. 
4 Of these died witbin six months after their arrival at Madcira 32 
; Went home in summer, returned, anddied. . ..... 6G 
Left the island, of whose death we have heard . . . .. . 6 
Not since heard of, probablydead . . 1... 1... ss 8 
t Of these there left the island much improved, and of whom 
re Rave Weu SCG SCCOURtB” <6 tw ke ew oe we BD 
, Also improved, but not since heard o oe *% a 


Have sincedied .. 
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Totaliins..s.8 2 a, 3D 
' From this table we see, that in the early stages of this wide-spread 
and afflicting malady much is to be expected from a change of cli- 
mate ; and in those stages alone, in the present state of our know- 
* ledge, does it seem desirable or humane to have recourse to it. Such, 
‘ however, is our ignorance of the causes and nature of pulmonary 
' consumption, and of the peculiarities of the climates resorted to by 
invalids suffering under that disease, that much mischief has un- 
» doubtedly been done by sending them abroad on insuflicient know- 
* ledge of the climates selected: and, although Dr. CLarx has not pro- 
iduced anything new on this subject, he is entitled to the merit of 
+ being the first to bring together much information which was scat- 
tered through many volumes and tracts; by which we are enabled in 
/ some measure to compare the different climates with each other,—a 
» task which he has executed in a sensible, unpretending manner. It is 
’ remarkable that the author says nothing of the climate of the West 
+ India Islands ; the more temperate parts of which appear to be weil 
calculated for persons suffering under pulmonary disease. We 
_ could have wished, too, that, instead of confining himself to the tem- 
perature of London, he had discussed the manner in which its climate 
' Is artificially modified, and shown how, when so modified, it affects 
human life. For this important investigation materials were not want- 
* ing, and it would have rendered his book much more complete. 
ve ar 
: GREEK PARTICLES.* 
' HooGeveen’s work on Particles has always been considered a valuable 
‘ aid in the study of the Greek language; and Mr. Seager has com- 
|. pressed and translated it in a manner which we could not desire to be 
better. 

Having said this, we can say no more in favour of an elaborate 
work on Greek particles; for we are of opinion that such books con- 
tribute nothing to the learning of a language, and ought never to be 
put into the hands of a young student. The advanced scholar may 
refer to them; he may even peruse them, for his own satisfaction, if 
he can prevail upon himself to undergo the task, and probably his 
knowledge may be increased: he must, however, bring considerable 
knowledge and habit of thought to the work. 

The inutility, we may say the absurdity, of all such labours, may be 
demonstrated by the quotation of a single fact. Professor HERMAN 
wrote a treatise in four books, occupying sixty-six folio columns, very 
closely printed in very small types, on the little particle 2» alone. So 
numerous are the multifarious shades of the refinements of language, 
* that to embody them in abstract works requires the most voluminous 
composition,—that is to say, if they are to be complete: if not com- 
plete, they are useless; for it may so happen that the particular case 
which may occur in the reading of the student is just one of those 
omitted. 

And yet, such is the nature of the human mind and of language, 
that the delicacies which by their very delicacy require such a minute 
development, are felt and adopted in practice by the learner with the 
utmost facility. Porson said; that no scholar of these times, not even 
himself, knew as much Greek as a Doric dairy-maid; and what is 
more, they never could, by the devotion of their whole lives to the 
study of the language through the means of Hoogreveren, Herman, 
and Bos. This doctrine may appear to many heretical; it is never- 
theless true ; in twenty years it will be thought so by every body. 

In the mean time, we ought to be grateful to Mr. Vaupy for re- 
moving one absurdity out of two,—we mean that of being compelled 
to learn one unknown language by means of another. 

Many is the weary morning we have spent upon ViGER and Hoo- 
GEVEEN ; and we declare, that when we have turned from a difficulty 
in a Greek author, to the pages of these enlightened Greek scholars, we 
have almost invariably returned to our author as the least difficult of 
the two. 

Be it observed, HoogzvrEn and such works are not only wriiten 
in Latin, but in German Latin, and what is more, in German Scholas- 
tic Latin. We ask any judge of these things, how far a thorough ac- 
quaintance with Cicero's Orations and Vireri's Aineid would assist 
a youth in the study of Vicerus de Idiotismis, or HermMAn de Metris. 

Many thanks, therefore, on the part of thousands of scholars yet un- 
matriculated, to our classical printer, for his exertions in the meritori- 
ous task of placing elementary instruction in the hands of the student 
couched in his vernacular tongue. Prosperity to the Hdes Valpiane ! 


* Hoogeveen’s Greek Particles, abridged and translated into English by the Rev. John 
Seager, B.A. Rector of Welsh Bicknor, &c. London, 1329. Valpy. 
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A PLAN FOR IMPROVING THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 
LECTURES—EXAMINATIONS,. 
Mr. Srecraror,—May I add one word more on the subject of the Lawyers, 
which has occupied so worthily the pens of your able correspondents. 











The real questions appear to be, whether the profession of the Law should be 
regulated by the State, and its members be eligible only upon condition or qualifi- 
cation; and, at the same time, what conditions or qualifications should be re 
quired ; +and, lastly, how they are to be ascertained and assured to the public. 

The first proposition is too clear to admit of discussion. The publie generally 
(the layman or uninitiated) cannot be competent to decide upon the attainments 
of professional men. Success, which is the common rule, is in the case of the 
law an imperfect test: a great variety of circumstances contribute to it, which 
have little to do with the intrinsic character of a good Jawyer. The indications 
of that character are popu/arfy found in the appearances of life; the showy esta- 
blishment; a semblance of order; an air of bustle and punctuality; a demure 
look ; not unfrequently, in a quickness and vivacity in general conversation ; 
and many think the “ good fellow” is the “best lawyer.” It is true thata 
great number of these indications are employed in our judgment of people ia 
other businesses: but individuals and the nation have suffered so much from the 
roguery and the ignorance of men of the law, that the. Legislature has thought 
wisely that some check should be placed on the admission of disreputable or in- 
competent persons. The check already imposed has not been successful; and 
that arises, not from its impracticability, but from the awkwardness of the ma- 
chinery, and a disregard to its use. The Judges, upon whom the theory of the 
law has fixed the duty of examining attornies, have long since abandoned it in 
practice. These heavily-burdened functionaries have not leisure from their other 
duties to discharge this important one, 

I am convinced that it is equally beneficial to the community that qualifications 
should be required and @mforced, and that the real dignity of the profession may 
be maintained by a due regard to them. 

The question then is, the fitness of the qualification either for admission to the 
bar or to become an attorney. It should not be of a pecuniary sort solely, for 
riches may bring in the Towest and least educated people; it should not be a 
mere tax to the revenue, for-here the same reason applies, and it may be added, 
such tax falls unequally upon him who derives thousands from his business, and 
upon him who can barely support himself; it should not be Latin or Greek, for 
these things rather unfit than qualify for the law, and the attention devoted to 
them would be more beneficially directed to the acquisition of the latter. This is 
a solution of the failures of many men at the bar,—they have not superior minds, 
and yet pant after the eminence others attain; forgetting that labour only can 
supply the deficiencies of their inferiority. Had Greek and Latin been discarded, 
and early youth been dedicated to the law, acqvirement might find an equal rank 
with talent. It follows, then, that the qualification should consist of those talents 
and acquirements which the exercise of the profession requires. This stipulation 
would not shut out the attorney from an honourable ambition to obtain an advance 
in rank,—the man who of all others is fitted for the exercise of the higher branch, 
by his experience and exacter knowledge of the practice of the law. Itis a gross 
injustice, that an individual, placed in a lower rank, not from bis own choice, 
and even agaffist his inclination, by parents and guardians, during his nonage, 
should in after-life be totally disabled to redeem their miscalculations. It would 
be as wise to declare that a subaltern should never reach to higher rank in the 
army; aproposition which in effect would degrade both the superior and the inferior, 
and remove all motive to houourable emulation in the ranks. I will not discuss 
this topic further ; nor labour to show how unlike fitness are those qualifications 
the Inns of Court require, nor point out how flagrantly the honest purposes of 
those institutions have been disregarded ; but I will endeavour to point out a mode 
of ascertaining and assuring to the public’ the requisite qualifications. 

For this purpose, provision might be made for the constant delivery of lectures 
in every branch of the law both in theory and in practice, by lawyers eminently 
fitted for the task ; aud these lectures might be delivered at such times of the day— 
early in the morning and late in the evening—that students and articled clerks 
might attend, and they should be required to attend. 

That their attendance might be converted to a beneficial use, examinations 
should take place yearly or half yearly ; and until the examinations had been 
passed by each student or articled clerk, he should be inadmissible to the 
profession. 

To those who think a money qualification desirable, these regutations will have 
some recommendation—as the fees to be paid to the lecturers and examiners 
would considerably enlarge the expense of a legal education. At the same time, 
the public would gain an advantage, in the more assured competency of the 
members; and the pupils themselves, which is not the least consideration, would 
derive the benefit of an education somewhat advanced at the period of their ad- 
missions, It is obvious, that as the Legislature undertakes the control of the pro- 
fession in one and the chief respect, it is bound to regard the minor requisites 
which are necessary to complete the character of the lawyer. It is true that 
experience cannot be provided by these means, but an elementary knowledge at 
least, is within reach ; and if Blackstone’s Commentaries alone were mastered, the 
object would be gained. The professor could prosecute his calling without self 
disesteem and disgust at the misapplication of his time and studies, and the still 
worse evil of being thrown into circumstances requiring the active exercise of 
professional knowledge without the means or the ability to obtain it for the occa- 
sion. It may be said that the pupil must suffer the consequence of his own 
neglect. Truly, he must suffer, but the indifference thus declared is as impro- 
vident as itis cruel. We must judge of these things according to the nature of 
the influences which inevitably govern them, The temperaments of young per- 
sous in general are not congenial to study, and the motive is often too distant to 
be clearly seen by an inexperienced mind. This truth has at length become ap- 
parent at our Universities, where, besides the examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts at the end of three years, (the whole term of study.) another ex- 
amination is imposed at the end‘of the first year, which is the Rubicon or Asses- 
bridge, and must be surmounted before the student is entitled to compute the 
terms already gone by in his course of academical studies. The consequence has 
naturally been, that young men, who reserved their exertions in preparation for 
taking their Bachelor’s degree to the last year of the term, spending the interval 
in dissipation and idleness, are now constrained to devote themselves more 
earnestly to study at the earliest period. Be 

When a proposition is started, the justness of which cannot be gainsayed, it is 
not unusual to dispute the practicability of its adoption. I must therefore add a 
few particulars. It will not be denied, that many gentlemen of great legal 
abilities, but whose professional practice is not large, may be found to give 
lectures on the different branches of the law—on Conveyancing, on the law 
and proceedings in our Equity Courts, on the Common Law and Pleadings, on 
Bankruptcy, Bills of Exchange, and other subjects necessary to be known in 
the most ordinary business. It is conceivable, that in the course of two or 


three years, a pupil who had attended three or four hundred lectures, given 
by able men on the various subjects of the law, would have acquired a consider- 
able knowledge of it, and U will venture to affirm, for all ordinary purposes, 
He would be able to study deeper on every emcr- 


a sufficient knowledge. 
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gency, aud his knowledge would be extended and confirmed by his practical 
ursuits and the experience resulting from them. At presemf;so notorious is the 
deficiency of young men, on their admission to practice, that it has become an 
axiom both among masters and clerks, that the period for learning their profession 
does not arrive till after their admission, when the motive is more immediate and 
therefore more effective. With respect to the expense of lectures, it need not ex- 
ceed 20/. a-year for each pupil; which being divided among the lecturers, 
would give them a very ample remuneration ; and another 5/. would be usefully 
paid to the examiners. ‘These officers might sit for periods of a week at stated 
times of the year, and examine those pupils or clerks who had kept a certain 
number of terms or served acertain portion of their clerkship. The examination 
might be in some degree public,—open at least to the profession ; and the indi- 
vidual who failed to pass should not be allowed to compute the elapsed period 
of his clerkship until he had successfully passed the examination belonging to 
that period of it. But to prevent principals from taking advantage of this regu- 
lation, and interposing to prevent the success of the pupil bya denial of the 
opportunities for professional improvement, the period thus lost to him might be 
served with some other persun at the end of the period of his clerkship, unless 
the pupil consented to remain. For the examination of students and clerks 
in the country, the examiners might take circuits at stated periods, and at con- 
venient places in each county might examine the clerks resident there; such 
clerks paying an increased fee to the examingrs on account of their increased 
expenses in travelling, &c. The books and subjects for examination might be 
declared by the examiners; and the pupil might elect to be examined in any 
particular branch of the law at each examination, provided that at the end of his 
clerkship he had undergone the entire course of examination prescribed, so that 
he might be conversant in some degree with the principles and general nature of 
every branch of the law. Perhaps Blackstone's Commentaries would be the 
fittest text-book for the purpose. ‘Io give the more ambitious and deserving scope 
for exertion, and the means too of creating a reputation in spite of the want of 
connexion, it should be competent to the pupils to be examined ina greater or 
lesser number of works on different subjects of law, which should be selected by 
the examiners; and such pupils, if successful, might be placed in honorary classes 
or degrees, according to the plan adopted by our Universities. For this latter 
purpose, the examiners might select such books as Sugden on Vendors, Preston 
on Abstracts, Chitty on Pleadings, Chitty on Bills of Exchange, Phillips's Law 
of Evidence, Selwyn’s Nisi Prius, and other elaborate works, treating more par- 
ticularly of the law than Blackstone does. 

Asthe pupils in the country would not have the advantage of attending lectures 
there, (it being impossible to provide them,) they should in all cases be required 
to spend at least two years of their clerkship in London, (where the habits of busi- 
ness are more strict than is commonly the case in the offices of country practi- 
tioners,) and attend lectures there. 

Ihave gone into great length on this plan: it yetadmits of addition aud greater 
precision in details, but as I might encroach too much on other portions of your 
paper by a fuller development of it, 1 must part with it in its present state,— 
hoping that the principle of qualification, ix Zegal acguirements, and active means 
to insure such qualification, (which is applicable equatly to barristers and attor- 
nies,) may be recognized and enforced by the Legislature and the profession. 

London, August 18, 1829. LecULEtus, 





LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS AND PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

Mr. P. P. Thoms (who was many years resident at Macao) has ready for the press a 
History of China, translated from the Chinese; and to be published by subscription in 
one 4tovolume. The History commences with the earliest records of that nation (accord- 
ing to their own chronology 3000 years before Christ), and contains every important 
event connected with Chinese annals upto A.D. 400.——The Venetian Bracelet, the Lost 
Pleiad, and other Poems, by L. E. L.——An Account of the Origin, Rise, and Progress 
of the Town of Greenock ; with numerous embellishments.——A German and English 
Comparative Dictionary, meant to hold out to the beginner encouragement and facility 
to the acquisition of the German language.——The Musical Bijou for 1830, edited by 
F. H. Burney, will be published by Goulding and Co. on the Ist of October. 

BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK, 

Moore’s Lalla Rookh, 15th edition, fep. l4s. bds. —Magnall’s Qnestions, new and im- 
proved edition, 12mo. 5s. bd.—Goldsmith’s Grammar of Geography, new edition, 18mo. 
3s. 64. sheep.—Gwilt’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 5yva. 6s. bdse—Morrison’s Mercantile 
Teacher’s Assistant, 12mo. 5s. sheep.—Bonington’s Drawings, by Harding, No. J. 4to. 
12s.; proofs, 16s.—Platt on Covenants, 8vo. 12. 5s. bds.—Selby’s Ornithology, Second 
Series, No. VII. folio, plain, 1/. lls.6d.; coloured, 51. 5s. 














THE NAVY. ‘ 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE ROYAL NAVY, IN COMMISSION, WITH THE NAMES OF 
THEIR CAPTAINS AND STATIONS. TO AUGUST, 1829.* 
{From the United Service Journal, No. 1X.) 


Ship. Guns. Captain. Where Stationed, or Employed. 
Adventure ......-... 6 P.P. King .......... . Surveying. South America. 
Etna (Bomb) ...... — S.Lushington ......... Mediterranean, Malta. 

Alacrity .....- e002. 10 J. Nias .......0-0+2+0+- Mediterranean. Malta. 
Alert .......-eereee- 18 S. Burgess ........-... South America. Pas.to England. 
Algerine .... - 10 CC. Talbot .............. Fitting at Chatham. 


Alligator .... 28 C.P. Yorke .........+.. North Sea Station. 
Arachne ..ccscccesse 18 H. Smith ...... Vest Indies. Jamaica. 
Ariadne ............ 26 F. Marryat, C.B. «e+. Channel Station. 
Arrow (Cutter) ...... — Lt. E. Thrackstone Channel Station. Portsmouth. 
BIB wo secece . 84 W.J.H. Johnstone .... Mediterranean. Sir P. Malcoim. 
Astrea ..cccccccceee 2 W. King 22-000. Falmouth. Packet Service. 
AthOMW .. 0000 ceecie co SB As GOrdonh ove ccce coves African Station. 
Badger .....sesecoee 10° R.F. Rowley .... North Sea Station. 
arhe West Indies. Vice-Ad. Fleming. 
North Sea Station. 
- South America, Surveying. 
- Mediterranean. Constantinople. 
«.» Woolwich. Fitting for survey. 








AM ..cccececeee 50 Sir J. Louis, Bart. .... 
Basilisk (Cutter) .... — Lt. W.B. Watts ...... 
Beagle ..cccccccocese GO Re FltzrOy ovoveve veces 
Blonde .....06. EB: LYONS ccccsvsecevs 
Blossom ..... ee R. Owen ..... 
Bramble (Cutter) .... Lt. W.H. Haswell. 
Britannia ...........120 E. Hawker 
Britomart ...... 
Briton .... 2008 
Cadmus ....... P Sir T.R.T. Thompson., South America. 
Cameleon ....ceccee 10 Sir T.Pasley .....ccee 
Challenger .......... 28 C.H. Freemantle ...... ape Station. 

Champion .. 0.0. 18 G.SCOtt ..ceeceeeee cee alifax Station. 

Chanticleer ......... 2 H. Foster..... c Voyage in Atlantic. 
Childers ..........-. 18 W.Morier .........+.. North Sea Station. 
Clinker ...... Lt.G.W. Matson ...... Coast of Africa, 
Columbine ... J.Townshend .......... lifax Station. 
Comet ..... re A.A. Sandilands .......  Sailed for India. 
Cordeiia ....-..e00+. 10 C.E.W. Boyle ........ Plymouth. 
Cracker (Cutter) .... — Lt.J.P. Roepel ........ Chantel Service. Portsmouth. 
Crocodile ........... 28 J.W. Montague ........ East Indies. Trincomalee. 
Cruiser ............. 18 J. E.G. Colpoys........ East Indies. Cape. 
Dartmouth........-. 42 T. Fellowes, C.B. ...... Gibraltar. 

Delight .......+2+++. 10 C. Talbot .............. Chatham. Fitting. 

Dispatch ... .....-. 18 W.B. Bowyer ........ Cork Station, 


* The names of Packets and Tenders are omitted, 








Channel Service. Plymouth. 
Piymouth. Ad. Earlof Northesk. 
Shannel Service. Plymouth. 
Channel Service. Portsmouth. 





E.J. Johnson .........+ 
Hon. W. Gordon ...... 








3ermuda. 











Ship. 


Guns. Captain. 


Druid ..ceceeecesece 46 W. Sandom ...cee eevee 
Eden . ...cseeeeceeee 26 W. F.W. Owen .+..00- 


Erebus (Bomb) ..... — P. Broke ...... 
Esplegle .........+-. 18 C.R Drinkwater . 





Espoir..s-sseeeeeeee LO H.F. Greville se eeeesens 
Fairy ..ccccesseceee 10) F. Blair os... cece senece 


Falcon ..... ... 10 H.G. Colpoys .. 










Favourite .......06. 18 J. Harrison ........eeee 
Ferret ...c.ececeeees 10 T. Hastings 2... 1 seceee 
Forte esccccccecceces 44 J. Cogian,' O.B. ...ccoce 






Galatea .. eseseee 
Ganges ..ceseceves 
Gloucester ...+...- 
Grasshopper ....+6- 


oe 42 C. Napier ..-. cece ce ceve 


. 84 S.H. Inglefield ........ 


oe 74 H. Stewart ..cececesere 


© 18 C, Deare sc cceccsccecns 


Harpy cecececeseceee 10 C.Rich seccccereceeere 


Hecian ..sccece eons 
Herald . o.cccccves 


Heron 006 00 se cece 
Hind  scoscvesccoes 


Hussar ..e.ececeeee 


Hyperion « voseeeee es 
ce socccccc ce 10) TT. Best cc cces cocccccees 
Infernal (Bomb) ... 
Investigator ....s.. 


Icurus 


IsiS 2 scecececesse 


JaASCUL cece ceveee 


Kent 


Linnet 





«+. Id J. Lyons 





Magnificent ..,..+... 
Maidstone ........+. 


« 2 T.Boteler ...c0.. sccece 
- 10 G. B, Maxwell ......-.+ 
18 J. A. Duntze.....ece sees 
29 J. Furmeaux.........s00 
« 46 E.Boxer ...se.+ 





42 J.W. Mingaye.....cceee 
— B. Popham .. ....ceeee 
16 G. Thomas, Master ..... 
. 60 Sir T. Staines, K.C.B... 
52 W.F. Carrol, C.B. 0... 
73 J.¥F. Devonshire . ..... 


od Det. Delafons is. ccsicciccs 
- — Lt. E. Barnett ......... 
. 46 Hon. SirR.C.Spencer,Kt. 
4 J. Thorn cuccck Secdbece 


42. C.M. Schomberg. eee 


Manly ........0..-. 12 Lt.H.W.Bishop ....... 










Martial .....00 sees. 12 Lt. R.M‘Kirdy ....... 
Mastiff swe'eds © Be Copeland o< ic cecves ow 
Medina.....0.cseces < BO: Bi RID 6 SW Fe. oo vest.ee 


Melville ....e.e.e0- 


Menal .ccecsctccccss MB T. Bourchler . isvsde 
Mersey «..ceseesses . 
Meteor (Bomb) ..... 
Monkey (Schooner) . 


Musquito ......- 


Nimble (Schooner) .. 
Nimrod 2.00.00 coos 
North Star ......++. 


Ocean ccocevecoeee 


Orestes o ececesssece 


Pallas .....- 
Pandora ... 
Peart 000% 
Pelican .... 
Pelorus .... 
Philomel ... 


Pickle . -ceces sees, 


Pike « svececsceeee 


Pincher. ...ccccccosce & W.S. Tullock .. 


Plumper ..-ceeeee 
Primrose . «+--+. 
Prince Regent .... 
Prince Kegent (Yach 
Procris 20.0 ccece 
Protector( 
Pylades . 
Rainbow 
Raleigh seeee 
Ramillies .......+. 

Ranger . 











. 74 A.W.Schomberg .... 


26 G. W.C, Courtenay 
=~ D. Hope ..scececcsccce 
BS Ut. M. Cole ccscesseces 
- 10 C. Bentham ..-....... 
3 Lt. J. Sherer . . ..00.. 
20 S. Radford .scceccccscs 
2B S.Arabin ...ccceseces 
- 80) P. Campbell, C.B. .... 
18 J. Reynolds .........- 
. 42 A.Fitzclarence ....... 
18 Hon. J. F. Gordon.... 
20 G.C. Blake ......... 
18 F.D. Hutcheson ...... 
18 M. Quin .cccccccccsccee 
10 C. Graham ... 20.0.0 sere 
. 5 J.B. B.M‘Hardy ..... 
o 12 3. G. Wigley . cc cccccece 





oo 12 Je Me Green oc csce veccce 
... 18 T.S. Griffinhoofe ..... 
..120 Hon. G. Poulet 2.2.00. 


t) 3. W. Parker, C.B. o. cscs 


oo 10 C.B. Paget (6° scecccsee 
urveyingVessel)W. Hewett . csecerres 


18 P.D.H. Hay . .ccccecce 
23 Hon. H. J. Rous. ..... 
18 Sir W. Dickson, Bart. .. 
74 HH. Pigot 2 ccccevecccece 
28 W. Walpole . ess.scoce 


Rattlesnake ....... . 28 Hon, C. O. Bridgeman .. 


Revenge ....cesees 
Rifleman ..e-.sere 


RoyalCharlotte( Yact 
Royal George (Yacht 
Samarang  « eeeee 


Satellite ...... o.. 
Semiramis .....+06 


- 76 N. Thompson .....+0+ 


eo 18 FB. T..Mitchell ......0 
Rose ..csceces eveee 


1S E. Travers . oes spose 
nt) Hon. J. Percy .....0.. 
) G. Mundy, C.B. 


ere ewes 


-« 28: W.F. Martin 260-2 .00. 
Sapphire ..... eoseee 23° H. Dundas .... 
vo 1S ILM. Laws cece to ccee 
. 24 M.F.F. Berkely ....... 


serene 


Seringapatam ....... 46 Hon. W. Waldegrave .. 


Shannon ..ecoeeee 
Skipjack 2... 

Slaney .-.-+e-.- 
Southampton 
Sparrow .... 


Sparrowhawk ...... 18 T. Gill. 


-. 46 B,. Ciement 








J.O°Brien, Bo ,....6. 
ae Oo a ee 
J. Moffat ...... 








Spartiate ........... 76 ee 
Speedwell ..+....... 3 ‘ 
SUCCESS cose cosecce . 28° W.-C. Jervoise ...00 sees 
Sulphur ............ 8 W.T. Dance .......0000 
SUNY oo cicwevcoesceve 10 W.Usherwood ........ 
BWSR 6. cca cw acces « IO J. Goldey, @ soevesscdic 
Sibylle ............. 48 F.A.Collier . ..... + 
Sylvia .ccccscccvces L J. Morgan ..,ccoecses 


Thetis . wccccccceee 


Tribune ..csccece 


Trinculo .....eecere 


PWR co ociccacece 
Tyne. 


46 A.B. Bingham ...... 
© 4B Fu Wien bc ste oe cies 
BO. (By ee hc aw bstn 4609.08 
28 Lord H.3.8.Churchill .. 
28 Sir R. Grant.... 








Undaunted ......... 46 A.W.J. Clifford, C.B. ... 
VIGOR secccecesecs 0 1G WB, ROQNe: occ icsecccece 
Victory ...... ssoe e804 Hons'Gs BMG)... 0008 
Vigilant ...ccccccvee IZ ©. JOMES oscceccccccccce 
Warspite .......... 76 W. H. Shirretf ......... 
Wasp ccccveccccsece 18 T. C. Hoste ...c.0 cece 
Weazle .cocercceeee 10 C. Basden ..... ce eccece 
Wellesley ........6. 74 F.L. Maitland ....... ee 


Windsor Castle ..... 
WOE ois se cesevccses 
ZCDrAa srocscccecece 


CHANG 


76 Hon. D. P. Bouverie .. 
18 G. Hayes. icsescicess 
18 KR. Pridham .... ..- 








Where Stationed, or Emplo: 
West Indies. On passage home. 
Coast of Africa. ’ 
Mediterranean, Smyrna. 
West Indies. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

West Indies. 

Cape of Good Hope, 

Sailed.for the Mediterranean, 
Mediterranean. Malta, 
South America. 

Sailed for West Indies, 

South America, 

Sheerness. 

West Indies. 

West Indies. Jamaica, 
Surveying Serv. Coast of Afric: 
Copenhagen, 

South America. Valparaiso, 
East Indies. Bombay. 
Halifax Station, 

Newhaven, 

West Indies. 

Mediterranean. 

Surveying Serv. Shetland Isl 
Mediterranean. Malta, 
Cape of Good Hope. 

East Indies. Trincomalee. 
Plymouth. 

Plymouth. Fitting. 
Surveying. Coast of France. 
Mediterranean. 

Port Royal. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Halifax Station. 

North Sea Station. Note. 
Surveying Service. Archipelagd 
Coast of Africa. Sierra Leone 
Portsmouth, 

South America, Lima. 
West Indies. Bermuda. 
Mediterranean. Malta. 
West Indies. Nassau. 
Mediterranean. Malta. 
West Indies. Nassau. 
Cork Station. 

Portsmouth. To pay off. 
Mediterranean, Smyrna. 
Cork Station. 

Sailed for India, 
Trincomalee. 

Cork Station. 
Mediterranean. Soyyrna. 
Mediterranean Malta. 
Chatham. RecommissionedJ 
Jamaica. 

Cork Station. 

Jamaica, 

an Station, 

Atrican Station. 

Chatham. Vice-Ad. Blackwoe 
Deptford. i 
Cork Station. 

East Coast of England. 
Cork Station. 
Portsmouth. 
Mediterranean. Malta. 
Downs. 

West Indies. 
Mediterranean. Malta. 
Mediterranean. Naples. 
Mediterranean, Constantinop 
Halifax. 

Dublin. 

Portsmouth. 

Mediterranean. Smyrna, 
South America. 

Kast Indies. 

Cork. 

Sailed for South America. 
West Indies. 

West Indies, 

West Indies. Jamaica. 

East Indies. 

Channel Service. Portsmout]] 
Fitting at Woolwich. 
Mediterranean. Smyrna, 
Jamaica. 

East Indies. Madras. 
Sailed for Swan River. 
Nore. 

Nore. 

Coast of Africa. 
Portsmouth. 

South America. BuenogwA 
South America. Rio. 
Plymouth. 

Cape Station. 

Halifax. Newfouncilasd, 
Channel. Western. Islands. 
West Indies. Janaaiea, 
Portsmouth. A. E:arlof Northe 
Channel Service. Plymouth, 
South America, 
Mediterranean, Malta, 
Mediterranean. Malta. 
Mediterranean. Smyrna, 
Mediterraneau. Corfu. 
Mediterranean. Malta. 
East Indies. 



































































































THE ARMY. 


FE IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF CORPS SINCE JULY. 
[From the United Service Journal, No. 1X.) 





























lst Dragoon Guards ..... from.. Ennis ... . to Gort. 

Ist Battalion Grenadier Guards ———- .. Dublin... . — Portman-street Racwac’ 
2d Ditto Ditto .....——.. Portman-street — Knightsbridge. 
3d Ditto Ditto ..... ——.. King’s Mews . — Windsor. 

2d Battalion Coldstream Guards —— .. ‘The Tower . . — Westminster, 

Ist Battalion 3d Foot Guards . —— .. Knightsbridge — The ‘Tower. 

2d Ditto Ditto .....+ ——.. Windsor ... — The King’s Mews. 
4th Foot... . «+ «+ «e+ sos Glasgow ... — Belfast. 

l7th Ditto .... e+e ee + ms. Chatham ... — Rochdale. 

24th Ditto . 2... 2 6 ee ee oo. Liverpool . . — Qnebec. 

24th Ditto Depét, Carlisle. 

28th Ditto ditto ....... +. ——.- Gosport ,.. — Cork. 

42d Ditto ditto... . 6 e+ » ——~ «+ Paisley... . — Glasgow. 

69th Ditto .. oe eee es o—.. Chatham... — Weedon. 

62d Ditto ..... -..——.. Templemore . — Limerick. 

7ist Depot ... 1.56644 -. ——.. Chatham... — Leith. 

74th Ditto . 2. 2 eo % eo o ome Carlisle . . . — Cork. 

77th Ditto .. 6 1 +e ee ee ew oe Templemore . — Clonmel, 


















Z) 7 





= 
79th Ditto 2... 2. ee 





















from .. Birr .... . to Burnley. 
Mth Foot .....+.++.++——-+. St.Maura .. — Corfu. 
B3d Ditto ....+++2++ —— + Gosport ..,. — Edinburgh. 
B6th Depéit ..... 5.6646 ——-+ Dublin... . — Fermoy. 
B7th Foot .....+... + ——.. Manchester. . — Stockport. 
Ist Battalion Rifle Brigade . . ——.. Portsmouth .. — Dover. 











> War-Orrics, Sept. 3.—Memorandum—The half-pay of the undermentioned Officers 
as been cancelled from the 4th inst. inclusive, upon their receiving a commuted allow- 
Mince for their commis-ions :—Lieut. W. H. Armstrong, half-pay 51st Foot; Lieut. S. 
5. Simpson, half-pay, 23rd Light Dragoons; Lieut. W. Winder, half-pay 85th Foot ; 
Jor. W. Young, half-pay Royal Waggon ‘Train; Quar. T. Griffith, half- pay 42d Foot ; 
@Quar. J. Clifford, half-pay 61st Foot; Lieut. J. Baillie, half-pay 15th Foot ; Ens. C. 0. 
p3ushnan, haif-pay 60th Foot; Lieut. E. H. Foster, half-pay $list Foot; Ens. W. Fry, 
Yialf-pay 24th Foot. 






















































EAST INDIA SHIPPING. Fripay EveNnina. 
By the Lang, from New South Wales, lists of arrivals at that colony have been re- 
seived to the 7th of May. 
At a Court of Directors held at the India House, on Wednesday, the Orwell, Thomas 
) Coutts, and Dunira, which have completed their first charter, were taken up for two 
Poyages to China as regular ships, at 19/. 5s. per ton, The ships of thefensuing season 
stationed on the 16th. inst. 
d.—Off Portsmouth, Sept, 3d, Australia, Sleight, and off Piymouth, Sept. 
Lang, Lusk, both from New South Wales—the latter sailed 7th of May. ‘ 
ifuly 25th, Columbia, Kirkwood, from Liverpool, for Bengal; Aug. 3d, John Craig, 
Young, from London, for Ceylon. At the Canaries, June 22d, H. C. Ship, Princess 
Yharlotte of Wales, from London for Bengal; July 8th, Lady of the Lake, Pearson, 
‘rom London for New South Wales. At Mauritius, James Sibbald, Cole, trom Bengal 
i ‘or London. At Batavia, previous to April 30th, Thomas, Parsons, from Liverpool. 
SAt Sydney, March 26th, Fergusson, Groves; April 18th, Mellish, Vincent, and Don- 
taster, Middieton; 19th, ‘Thomson, Hobbs; 26th, Edward, Gilbert; and May 6th, 
Resource, Smith; allfrom London: April I8th, William Young, Reynolds, from Leith. 
Sailed.—From Gravesend, Aug. 29th, Thalia, Biden, for Bengal; 30th, Wellington, 
tvans, for Madras ; and Samuel Brown, Reid, for Mauritius; 3lst, Providence, Ford, 
‘or Berfgal; Sept. 2nd, Egyptian, Lilburn, for Swan River. 
By Spoken.—Caroline, froin London to Swan River, 6th July, 6 north, 20 west. 
ptar, from London to Madras, off the Cape, date not reported. 
Bengal, 9th May, 26 north, 19 west. 
‘lon, 9th Aug. 15 north, 27 west. 
ate not reported. 











Morning 
Statira, from London to 
Henry Wellesley, from New South Wales to Lon- 
Kockingham, from Madras to London, off the Cape, 


SaTuRDAY MORNING. 
Arrived.—Lord Melville, Brown, from London, at New South Wales. 
a — 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS. 
$/Brrtus.—On the 28th ult. Lady Elizabeth Drummond, of a son—On the 28th ult. at 
lill-house, Windsor Forest, the Lady of T. J. Knowlys, Esy. of a son—At Wiiliam- 
rook, near Birr, I,eland, the Lady of Captain George Cairnes, 36th Regiment, of twin 
jons—The Lady of the Rev, G. R. Green, Eton College, of a sou—On the 27th ult. at 
Vemyss-castle, the Lady Emma Wemyss, of a son—At Wycombe Abbey, the Lady of 
e Right Hon. Lord Granville Somerset, of a son—At Marchmont, Quebec, the Lady of 
ir T. N. Hill, R.C.B. and A, Deputy Adjutant-General, of a son—On the 8ist ult. near 
lymouth, the Lady of Captain Dickinson, R.N. who is now before a court-martial at 
*‘ortsmouth, of a son and heir.—At Inniscarra Glebe, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Beresford, 
L.P., of a daughter. 
© Mareriaces.—At Hawick, on the 17th July, Adam Symon, Esq. Westfield, Dundee, 
> Isabella, daughter of Mr. J. Miller, merchant, Hawick—On the 29th ult. at the Cathe- 
ral, Salisbury, Edwyn Burnaby, Esq. of Baggrave-hall, in the county of Leicester, to 
_nne Caroline, youngest daughter of the late T. Salisbury, Esq. of Fordington, in the 
P*yunty of Dorset—On the 2d inst. at Aidingbourne, Sussex, Viscount Andover, eldest 
Son of the Karl of Suffolk, to Isabella, second daughter of the late Lord Henry Howard, 
ad niece to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk—On the Ist inst. at St. Mary’s, Marylebone, 
sames Rust, of University College, Oxford, to Susanna Catherine, only daughter of 
jeut.-Colonel Rowles—On the Ist inst. at Petworth Church, the Hon. Captain Arthur 
ichard Turnour, R.N. second son of the Earl of Winterton, to Charlotte Fitzherbert, 
dest daughter of the late George Daysh, Esq. of New-grove, Petworth, Sussex—At 
Toodford, in the county of Essex, Charles Simpson Hanson, Esq. of Constantinople, 
Charlotte, only daughter of the late Hon, Robert Smith, M.D. Speaker of the House 
Assembly in the Isiand of Tobago.—On the 3d inst., at Cheltenham, the Rev. Luke 
Ft ooker, LL.D., F.R.S.L., &c., vicar of Dudley, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the 
tte J. Barclay, Esq., M.D., of Conduit-street, London, and niece of the late Colonel Sir 
Barclay, K.C.B6.—At Fakenham, for the third time, Mr. Thomas Hubbard, of the 
+ venile age of 79 (who for many years has supplied the town with matches and water- 
; | esses), to Miss Martha Frary, of the same place, aged 21, 
e Deatus.—On the 30th of August, at her house in Cavendish-square, Mrs. Mary Tuf- 
b= ll, widow of the late W. Tufnell, Esq. formerly M.P. for Colchester—On the 29th ult 
' her house in Camberweil-grove, aged 93, Mrs. Mary Frances Ann Gallabin—At Stars- 
/> n Rectory, Lieut.-General William Spencer, of Bramley-grange, Yorkshire—On the 
) th uit. at her house at Exeter, Mrs. Dacres, widow of the late Vice-Admiral Dacres.— 
n the 30th ult., at the house of his friend L. Hensley, Esq., in Great James-street, Bed- 
| rd-row, the Rey. Hely Hutchinson Smith, son of the late Hon, Mrs. Smith, and nephew 
|) the Earl of Dononghmore.—On the $lst ult, the lady Anne Catherine Legge, daughter 
» the late and sister to the present Ear! of Shefiield, 
2 = el = 
: FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, September 1. 
> PartTNersuirs Dissorvep.—J. P. and E.E. Luke, Cheapside, boot and shoe-makers 
Dawson and Sadler, Praed-street, Paddington, and Manchester, patent power-loom- 
* anufacturers—Wightman andCramp, Paternoster-row, booksellers—Hustler and Bird, 
alsted, Essex, farmers—Beetham and Co, Halifax, joiners—Hauman and Co. St. Do- 
‘ingo, and Witten and Co. London, merchants—Morgan, Llandilo, and Jenkins, 
» lwynybrain, Carmarthenshire, auctioneers—Clark and Fox, Bermondsey-street, pawn- 
\-okers—W. and S. Skelton, Sutton Wash-way, Lincolnshire, corn-dealers—Mason and 
* axton, Stamford, linen-drapers—Read and Scott, Cheltenham, milliners—W., J., and 
* Chapman, Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, tailors—Worley and Simpson, Leeds, land- 
» rveyors—Rendle and Symons, Plymouth, chemists—Symons and Davy, Plymouth, 
)> ,»al-merchants—Alley and Bowring, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square, stationers—W. 
id E, Jaques, Topcliffe, Yorkshire, coopers—Heathcoat and Co. Tiverton, King-street, 
+ aeapside, and Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—J., J. R., and E. R. Le Mare, Spital- 
’ uare, silk-manufacturers: as far as regards E. R. Le Mare—S. and R. Bentley, Dor- 
» t-street, Fleet-street, printers—Charniey and Co, Liverpool, carters, 
* BANKRvuPTCy SureRsEDED,—W. Evans, Liverpool, grocer. 


1 
, 


» Bankerurrs.—[To surrender at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street.J—C. Davis, 












































































‘ narles-street, Soho-square, general dealer, Sept. 8, 15, Oct. 13: solicitor, Mr. Spver, 
+ coad-street-buildings—Y’. P, ApAms, Cheapside, silkman, Sept.8, 11, Oct. 13: solicitor, 
» r. Jones, King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-street—M. S, lonn, Oxford-street, linen-draper, 
) »pt. 4,8, Oct. 13: solicitors, Stokes and Hollingsworth, Cateaton-street—H. B. HALL, 
+ wickenham, innkeeper, Sept. 8, 18, Oct. 13: solicitors, Lys, Took’s-court, Chancery- 
: ne—J, Nicnoiis, Mitcham, silk-manufacturer, Sept. 11, 1b, Oct. 13: solicitor, Mr. 
> eald, Warnford-court, Throgmorton-street. 
BANkrurts.— (To surrender in the Country.J—R. Pripuam, Great Torrington, 
‘aper, Sept. 18, 19, Oct. 13: solicitors, Vizard and Blower, Lincoln’s-inn-fields—G. N. 
ates, Birmingham, caster and refiner of metals, Sept. 15, 16, Oct. 13. solicitors, 
¥ olme and Co., New Inn—J. BroApuurst, West-heath, Cheshire, silk-throwster 
jept. 24, 26, Oct. 13: solicitors, Clarke, and Co., Lincoln’s-inn-fields. : 
DIvIvENDS.—Sept. 25, G., W., and G. Sharp, Threadneedle-street, merchants—Oct. 
Davy, Bude, Cornwall, merchant—Sept. 25, Noble, Narrow-wall, Lambeth, merchant 
% Sept. 22, W. and J. Fry, and J. Chapman, St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry, bankers— 
) apt. 22, Darby, Rood-lane, wholesale-perfumer—Sept. 22, Howson, Newéastle-under- 
» yme, grecer—Sept. 29, Featherstone, Exeter, toyman—Sept. 24, Dale and Walton, 
* eweastleupon-Tyne, ship-brokers—Sept. 28, Clare, Liverpool, grocer—Sept. 15, 
/) homas, Blandford, wine-merchant—Sept. 22. Wigzell, Lime-street, agent—Sept. 15, 
|, ilbert, Bishopsgate-street- without, grocer—Sept. 23, G. and R. Hilton, Mancheste 
_id Chorle;, merchants—Sept. 22, Clarke, Manchester, grocer—Sept. 22, Williams 
_ icholas-lane, Lombard-street, merchant. 
> Certiricarss to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 
<—Lazarus, Rosemary-lane and Blue Anchor-road, Bermondsey, rope-merchant—Mil- 





sition-ornament-maker—Stratford, Tottenham-court-road, cutler—Topping, Liverpool, 
boot and shoemaker—Garbutt, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant—Hammond, Eye, vic. 
tualler—Everett, New Broad-street, merchant—Bacon, Commercial-road, Lambeth, 
carpenter—Moorhouse, Hebden-bridge, Yorkshire, and Manchester, cotton-spinner— 
M. and W. Nevett, Liverpool, brokers. 





briday, August 28. 
PARTNERSHIPS DissoLvED.—Morris and Mackney, Deptford, millwrights—J. Cou. 
sens, J. and J, Cousens, Westbourne, merchants—Young and Bromwich, Newgate 
Market, carcass butchers—Savage and Wright, Mark-lane, corn-factors—Stephens and 
Hills, Maidstone, attorneys—W. M. and T. Maxfield, Leeds, linen drapers—Goulding 
and Hannay, Liverpool, sail makers—Ackers and Bowers, Liverpool, merchants—Glad- 
stone and Co., Liverpool—Meadows and Meldrum, Oxford, silk mercers—Stranack and 
Co., London—Robinson and Co., Leeds, printers—W. and D. Hopkins, Davies-street, 
coach makers—Midgley and Kershaw, Wakefield, bricklayers—Jelf and Wrench, Bullo 
Pill, Gloucestershire, marble manufacturers—Gyett and Bowles, Warwick-street, man’s 
mercers—Cooper and Stratton, Coventry, coal-merchants—Housman and Joyce, Liver. 
pool, colour manufacturers—Elton and Quarterman, Sloane-street, dyers—Reuger and 
Veersten—R. and W. Wedd, Maidstone, farmers—Hart and Co., Christ Church, cur. 
riers—Fletcher, sen., and Co., Manchester, cotton manufacturers—Wood and Co., Man- 
chester, cotton thread manufacturers, as far as regards Davies—J. and T, Nunney, 
Wantage, inn-keepers—D. and M. A. Pringle, Alnwick, boarding school keepers—K(. 
wards and Clarkson, Kingston-upon-Hall, flax dressers—W. Hackwood, jun. and Co,, 
Hanley, china manufacturers. 
BANKRurpts.—[To surrender at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street.)—W. Kine 
nick, North-row, Park-lane, livery-stable-keeper, Sept. 8, 25, Oct. 16: solicitor, Mr. 
Camp, New-inn—T. Wurre, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, printer, Sept. 15, 18, Oct. 16: 
solicitor, Mr. Newland, Craven-street—H. ANSELL, Colchester-street, Savage-gardens, 
watch-manufacturer, Sept. 8, 15, Oct. 16: solicitor, Mr. Spyer, Broad-street-buildings 
—W.R. GArpner, Harpur-street, Red Lion-square, engraver, Sept. 15, 18, Oct. 16: 
solicitor, Mr. Reynolds, Carmarthen-street—W. PETHERBRIDGE, Whitechapel, linen- 
draper, Sept. 8, 15, Oct. 16: solicitor, Mr. Jones, Sise-lane—W. BuTrvLer, Birmingham, 
mother-of-pearl button-manufacturer, Sept. 15, 18, Oct. 16: solicitor, Mr. Crosby, 
Bucklersbury—J. MArspen, Bryanstone-street, paper-hanger, Sept. 8 15, Oct. 16: 
solicitor, Mr. Bull, Ely-place—J. Linsexit, Finchingtield, grocer, Sept. 11, 15, Oct. 16: 
solicitors, Amory and Coles, Throgmorton-street—S. Srons, Redhill, farmer, Sept. 11, 
15, Oct. 16: solicitor, Mr. Nokes, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury-square—T, ALLEN, 
Oxford-street, bookseller, Sept. 11, 15, Oct. 16: solicitors, Birkett, and Co, Cloak-lane 
—J. A. TAytor, Birmingham, iron-founder, Sept. 18, Oct. 2,16: solicitor, Mr. Spencer, 
Tavistock-street. 

BANKRuPtTs.—[To surrender in the Country.—E. Yro, St. Philip and Jacob, Glou 
cestershire, victualler, Sept. 17, 18, Oct. 16: itors, Horton and Son, Furnival’s-inn 
—J.SrArx, Northsh s, Victualler, Sept. 29, 30, Oct. 16: solicitor, Mr. Dunn, Ray- 
mond’s-buildings—F. Wyarrt, Plymouth, grocer, Sept. 16, 17, Oct. 16: solicitor, Mr. 
Smith, Basinghali-street—J. Smiru and W.F.Lercuer, Pendleton, Lancashire, dyers, 
Sept. 16, 17, Oct. 16: solicitors, Appleby and Charnock, Raymond-buildings—M, 
FirzPpATrick, Manchester, shopkeeper, Sept. i6, 19, Oct. 16: solicitors, Appleby and 
Charnock, Raymond-buildings—J. Rosinson, Manchester, publican, Sept. 15, 16, Oct. 
16: solicitors, Adlington and Co. Bedford-row—J. and W. ParNaut, Bristol, Copper- 
smiths, Sept. 138, 19, Oct. 16: solicitor, Mr. Bourdillon, Bread-street, Cheapside. 

Divipsenps.—Sept. 29, Duff and Browne, Liverpool, merchants—-Noy. 27, Myall, 
Castle-Hedingham, hop-merchant—Oct. 6, Gibbons, Holywell-street, scavenger—Sept. 
28, Kirkby, Hawkshead, butcher—Oct. 1, Lyons, Manchester, publican—Oct. 9, S. and 
R. Boardman, Liverpool, merchants—Sept. 25, Davies, Surrey Canal-bank, Camberwell, 
coal-merchant—Sept. 25, Oldershaw, Union-place, wine-merchant—Sept. 25, Hopkins, 
Wootton-under-Edge, clothier—Sept. 25, tlarris, Gracechurch-street, auctioneer—Sept. 
25, Bulcock, Strand, printseller—Sept 26, Brooke, Gainsborough—innkeeper—Sept. 29, 
Morgan, Bristol, bookseller. 

Crertiricates to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary,on or before Sept. 
25.—R. Ford, jun., Commercial-road, carman—E.M. Page, jun., commission-agent— 
Stonehouse, Mincing-lane and Larkhall, wine-merchant—Duncombe, Bromsgrove, 
buiider—J. B. and T. Morris, Leominster, bankers—Mitchell, Mincing-lane, broker— 
Shepherd, Shoe-lane, glass-cutter—Jones, Brecon, innkeeper—Lovatt, Derby, cabinet- 
maker—Taylor, Manchester, tallow-dealer. 


... LONDON MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Fripay, Sept. 4, 

The supply of English wheat this week is very moderate+ the present very favourable 
weather, however, has the effect of making the trade excessively dull, and the few sales 
made to-day were on decidediy worse terms. Barley, Beans, and Peas are steady in 
value, and good Oats are not cheaper, although there is but little business doing. In 
other articles there is no variation worth notice. 

Return Price of, Grain on board ship, per Quarter, as under :— 
S. 8 | ® 8. | 

Old,......80 to —} Maple, ..38 to 40 | Oats, Feed, 
Rye,. ... ..30—34| White, ..30—34|] F 
Barley, ...;23—32) Boilers, ..36 — 

Fine, ... Beans, small,40 — 44 
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16 to 20 
ING, ce02 14 
Poland, .. 
Fine, .. 


s. 

Wheat, Essex, 
Red, ....80 to 54 
Fine, . ...56 — 63 


Old eee — 70 








if — 
34 — 36 2 


— IH 








4 2 2 

White, ...69 — 65) Malt, ......50 —58/ Ticks,....34-—36] Potato, ..28 — 30 

Fine ....66—70| Fine, ....60—62/ Harrow, .383— 42] Fine, ...31 —32 
{ 


Superfine, 70 — 74, Peas, Hog,..36 —38' Old,.. ...——— 





GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of CORN, 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, for the Week ending Aug. 28. 


Wheat,....... +663, 4d. { Oats .....ceeee oeeee 208 Od. | Beans, ........0. 088. Id. 
Barley, . sc. 00.38 3 | Rye,cccscccoce 000083 1 | Peas, . scosee 086 7 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE LAST SIX WEEKS. 
Wheat, ....... . 66s. 5d. j Oats, . cc cccces coece cad. Os | Beans, « ...e.000 SBS. 2d. 


Barley,o. osc « o SB 4 | Ry@ ce ccoceee « 10e8B PO <6 iaccwuns '« SS 





DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Wheat.......... 20s 8d. | Oats oe oo vee 128. 8d. }] Beans ...:.. ... 128. 6d. 
Barley . . «+. 1310 |Rye . re Ss ae FOES ce ccvossccce ee U 








QUANTITIES and PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c. 
Sold in this Market during the week ending Tuesday, Aug. 25, from the Returns to 
the Inspector by the Corn Factors.—Imperial Measure. 














uars. Aver. Quars. Aver. Quars, Aver. 
Wheat .. 1899 .69s. 8d. { Oats. . .. 17340 . 23s. 3d. | Beans...... 2087 .. 37s. Od. 
Barley .. 1289... 32 1 BVO ks. s.0% 12..33 4 | Peas .. ... 766... 46 5 

GRAIN (Quarters) arrived from Aug. 24, to Aug. 29, both inclusive. 

Wheat | Barley | Malt Oats Rye Beans Peas Flour 
English 1268 499 391 2635 — 491 737 3532 sks. 
Trish _ =~ _ 4740 — _ _ 309 
Foreign 18110 570 _ 36830 | 1950 491 180 | 7o0bris. 








PRICES OF FLOUR. 
-. 60s. to 64s. | Essex and Suffolk, on board ship... 50s. to 60s. 
-55 — 60 | Norfolkand Stockton 45 — 43 





Town made persack.... ... 
Seconds......... 





PRICE OF BREAD. 
The highest price of Breadin the Metropolis is 104d. for the 4Ib. Loaf. 
others who sell from a halfpenny to three halfpence below that rate. 


There are 





PRICE OF SUGAR, 
The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed from the returns made 
in the week ending Sept. |, is 27s. 44d. per ewt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, Sept. 4 








Kent Pockets....... 61. 14s. to 71, 7s. to 71. 16s. per cwt. 

Sussex Pockets...... 61. 10s. to 61. 18s. to 71. 5s. per cwt. 

Essex Pockets ...... 6l. 12s. to 71. Os. to 71. 7s. per ewt. 
Farnham, fine.....91. 9s. to 101. 10s.—Seconds,....... 81. 8s. to 91. 9s. 


Kent Bags.. 
sussex Bag 
Essex Bags .. . 


-eeoe Ol. 12s. to 61. 6s, to 61. 15s. per cwt. 
-- 51. ds. to 51. 15s. to 61. 63. per ewt. 
..- 51, 10s. to 61. Os. to 61. 10s. per cwt. 
Oid duty laid at 40,0002. 
PRICE OF SEEDS, Aue, 31. 
We have had a strong arrival of Mustard Seed, which has caused the trade to be dull 
and cheaper.—Red Clover continues to advance, with a ready sale-—White Clover and 














4, Fleet-street, coffee-house-keeper--Freeman, Prince’s-street, Westminster, compos 





Trefoil remain steady. In other sorts we find but little variation, 













THE SPECTATOR. 





575 





PRICE OF POTATOES, Serr. 4. 
New Potatoes (Ware), 21. 10s. to 31. 3s. per ton. 


PRICE OF CANDLES. 
The price of good Store Candles, in the retail shops, is as follows :—Candles, per 
dozen, 8s. 0d.—Moulds, 9s. 6d. mere? 


SMITHFIELD, Fripay, Serr. 4. i 
The demand for Beef this morning is by no means brisk, and the primest qualities with 
difficulty reach last Monday's quotation of 4s, 2d. Muttonis scarcely so dear as on that 
day, nothing but superior Downs realising 4s. 2d. Veal also has a heavy trade at 4s, 10d. 
per stone for choice small calves, Lamb continues at 4s. 8d. 
To sink the offal—per stone of dSlbs. 
vecsceee BS. Od. to Bs. 4d. to ds. 2d.} Veal .. .....3s. 6d. to 4s. Od. to 4s. 10d. 
ee. 38. 2d. to 3s. 8d.to 4s.2d.| Pork ........4s. Ud. to 4s. 6d. to ds, Ud. 
Lamb ..... 3s. 8d. to 4s. 8d. 
Head of Cattle this day....... «. Beasts, 511 | Sheep, 7700 {| Calves, 230 
Head of Cattle on Monday... Beasts, 3059 | Sheep, 26630 | Calves, 200 





_ 
























Beef .. 
Mutton.... 








see Pigs, 120 
ons Pigs, 220 











‘NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 
Beef, ...... 2s. 8d. to 3s. 64. Veal,...... 3s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
Mutton,... . 3s, Od. to 3s.10d. | Pork, .......3s. Od. to 5s. Od. 
Lamb «. « 8s. 8d. to 4s.10d. 
PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, Sepr. 3. 
SmITHFIELD.— W AITECHAPEL.— 
Hay, secececsx@00:t000s.| Hay, os «+ 60s. to 95s. 







ee - 















Sv. JAMES’s.— 
ic eee 


708. to 90s, 






























































Clover, -.+..95 — 105 Clover, .... .80 —110 Clover,.. ...70 — 105 
Straw, ee+eee48— 54 Straw, .....48 — 54 Straw, ......48 — 52 
COAL MARKET, Sepr. 2. 
Ships at Market. Ships sold. Prices. 
552 Newcastle... « socscce Aldvecs sooce « 208. Od. to 31s. Od. 
12% Sunderland cssccssspee [28s cscs -. 24s. 6d. to 33s. Od. 
—__ . 
COPPER ORE SOLD AT POOL, SEPT. 3, 1829. 

Tons, & 8s. a. 
Dolcoath .....66 oo eosccsvne 1056 2os-.. B74 7 DO 
Consolidated Mines...... eee ° . os 9B7 sese.e JZOl4 16 6 
North Roskear ..cscccccccscces o0eys 00 68 eo 4497 3 f 
Stray Park ... ee 2 ° 636 2 6 
Lanescot ...0.... cece 124 . 638812 0 
Fowey Consols +. “Va ~ ncwncd 658 2 6 
COPALEW oie co cecdsrccnce @ sees . eve « ale 6 ° 681 3 0 
Wheal Cock Ka v.66 b000ecwoe St Ceeseuesercewe 7 wie 667 10 0 
South Roskear ...0.. « sso oe 0 « oe Oe venkts 257 12 0 
Consolidated Crinnis Mines .........0+.e0.cese0es 55 174 12 6 
POO 6: seies 60 pbenes ee tete o cee BO cevece 502 10 0 
Condurrow ....cscceetoces OA vccvas 256 6 0 
Wheal Damsel ..... .c0 .ccecees oeeese . 43 s 282 14 6 

3717 25,541 12 0 


Awerage Standard 1051. 6s. 


Average Produce 94. 


ea ys ea N AT 
8 While WArREN’s fam’d Jef, No. 30, the Strand, 
Trradiates the Boots of all ranks in the land, 
Fach foreigner says ours alowe is perfection 

OF art, and a nation throughout of reflection. 

This Easy-shining and Brilliant BLACKING, Prepared by RORERT WARREN, 30, 
Strand, London; and sold in every Town in the Kingdom. LIQUID, in Bottles, and 
PASTE BLACKING, in Pots, 6d.—l2d. and Isd.each. Be particular to inquire for 
WARREN’s, 30, Strand.—All others are counterfeit. 



















LIGHT BEAVER HATS. 
ERRING’S PATENT Black, Drab, and Brown, at 21s. and 26s. 
These Hats were invented in 1827, weighing 5} ounces, since which period copy- 

ists by hundreds have sprung up in the trade, professing the greatest absurdities, by 
offering Hats too light, and thus injuring the Original Inventor. The advantages of 
PERRING’s HATS over all others are, continued preservation of shape, short naps, and 


lasting colour; in variety of shape they are suited to every phiz, the ordinawy one ¢ 
impri 






















greatly 
ved, the handsome one rendered more fascinating. Carriage, Opera, Travelling, 

and Military Hats and Caps in the most extensive varie 
Livery Hats, prime, l6s. Establishments, 86, Strand, corner of 
ware-road; and at Hammersinith. Wholesale, Retai 



















y at economical prices. 
Secil-street; 124, E 
ail, and for Exportation. 





















\ R. BERRYS PATENT INSTANTANEOUS LIGHTS, 
Vi upon a new principle, the most simple and safe, in elegant variety of shape, and 
more portable and durable than any other description whatever. Also his Patent Bot- 
tles without stoppers, for salts, essences, inks, &c.—T'o be had of Messrs. Savory, Moore 
and Cu., New Bond-street and Regent-street ; Fisher and Co., Conduit-street ; Howell 
and James, Regent-street; Bayley and Blew, Cockspur street ; Bramah and Sons, Pic- 
eadilly; Butler and Co., Cheapside; Pidding and Co., Cornhill; G. Tibbs, New Bond- 
street; Read, Regent Circus, Piccadilly; Sanger and Barker, Oxford-street; Gifford, 
Strand; Hudson, Haymarket ; Ward, Great Russell-street ; R. A. Coward and J. Mar- 
riner, Cheapside; Complin, Bishopsgate-street ; J. J. Mochi, Leadenhall-street; and of 
the principal Chemists, Perfumers and Stationers, in ‘Town, 





















EMPORIUM, GREEK-STREET, SOHO-SQUARE, 
TA\HE numerous Deceptions practised in Advertisements have occa- 
sioned most Persons to suspect every publication. But that the Nobility and 
Public generally may be assured beyond mere assertion that WAGNER and CHAPMAN 
have it in their power to sell in many instances lower than the Manufacturers’ prices, 
the following list will clearly testify; this arises from their extensive purchases being 
continually made for Cash :— 

An assortment of Printed Muslins, which for novelty and extent is unequalled, from 
6d. 93d. to 22d. Dresses at 2s. 6d. each. 

A quantity of TABLE LINEN, varying from the commonest for kitchen use to the finest 
Silesia and German Damasks, in every size, and wonderfully cheap, amongst which are— 

Good Breakfast Cloths, at ls. 5d.; much larger ditto, at 2s. 3d. to 2s, 6d. 

Capital Dinner Cloths, at 6s. 6d.; some soiled, at nearly half-price. 

Strong Linen Huckabacks, at 4d. 

Diapers for the Nursery, from 3s. 6d. 

Linen Sheeting, at per yard 4d. and 5d.; mock Russia ditto, at 7d. 

Full width, without a seam, in every quality. 

Durable Irish Linen, for shirts, from 8d. to Ls, 6d. 

Linen Glass Cloths and Dusters, each 2d, 

Good White Counterpanes, at 2s. 9d. 

Large Blankets for the poor, 2s. 3d. 

Lancashire Flannels as low as 3d. 

Stout and fine Welsh ditto, from 4d. to 1s. 6d. 

The finest qualities proportionably low. 

Moreens from 9d. and printed Furnitures remarkably cheap. 

Handsome Batieste Dresses, at 2s. 3d. and 2s. 10d. 

Real French Cambric Handkerchiefs, in immense variety, from 12s. 

Excellent Persians, in almost every colour, from 4$d, to 9d. 

Good Broad Sarsenets, at 1s. 3d. 

Rich Gros and Ducape, Is. 9d., 28. 1d., 2s. 6d. 

A quantity of Satins, at ls. per yard. 

he most magnificent brocaded and figured Silks, at 3s. per yard under the usual prices. 

Good Ganze Ribbons, at 14d. ; handsome ditto at 23d. 

Rich wide splendid ditto, 6d. 

Ladies’ light and dark Kid Gloves, from 4s. 9d. per dozen. 

Very snperior, at 6s. 9d. to 10s. per dozen. 

Good white Cotton Hose, 24d. per pair. 

Black and White Silk ditto, 2s. 3d. 

The approved system of business which has gained W. and C. such marked patronage 
being now so universally Known, they deem it scarcely necessary to observe, that the 
above list is so correct, that Ladies may rely upon finding every article expressed therein. 
The remaining part of the Stocks of TWO BANKRUPTS, removed from the City, is 
also still on sale, at a very great reduction in prices, Letters, enclosing a remittance, 
attended to with punctuality, as usual, by WAGNER and CHAPMAN. 
Emporium, 41 and 42, Greek-street, Soha-square, 
























per dozen. 























including the Geographical Names and C 





This Day, Price 3s. H 
HE HARMONICON, a Popular Journat of Music. 


CONTENTS OF THIS MontH’s NuMBER. 
Part I. Music. 

1. Song, ‘* Farewell!’ Composed for this Work by J. A Barnett—2. The Rhenish 
Vintage Song; Himmel—3. Canzonet, “ L’Esperanza ;’? Beethoven—4. The March in 
Cendrillon, with two Variations; Hummel—5. Marcia Religiosa; arr. for P.-Forte and 
Flute; Gluck.—6. Slow Movement, for P.-Forte and Flute; Gaspar Kummer—7. Waltz 
Rondo; C. Thibault, of New York. 

Part II. Mvusicau LITERATURE. 

1. Memoir of Thomas Britton—2. Huygens on the Music of the Planets and on Tem-* 
perament—3. On the Elements of Musical Harmony and Composition; by Finlay Dun, 
of Edinburgh—4. State of Musicin London; by M. Fétis. Letters 11. and 1V.; with 
Nores—®5. Review of New Music—6. Extracts from the Diary of a Dilettante—7. Fo- 
reign Musical Report—8. The Drama—9. Birmingham Musical Festival, &c. 

London: Published by SAMurL Leran, 18, Strand; and sold by all Booksellers, 
Music-sellers, and Teachers, in Town and Country. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, NEW EDITION, 
This day was Published, beautifully printed in royal 18mo, Price 5s. done up in cloth, 
With a Frontispiece by W. Kidd, engraved by James Mitchell, and a Vignette by 
A. Cooper, R.A., engraved by T, C. Edwards, VOL, II. of 
NUY MANNERING; forming Vol. IV. of the New Edition of 
g THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. To be continued in Monthly Volumes, . 
Revised and Corrected, with an Introduction to each Novel; and Notes, Historical and 
Illustrative, by the AUTHOR. 
Printed for Capex and Co, Edinburgh, and Simekin and MARsnAuu, London; 
and Sold by every Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Of whom may be had, 
WAVERLEY, Volumes I, and II,; also GUY MANNERING, Volume I, Price 5s. each. 
Vol. I. of the ANTIQUARY will appear on Ist October. 
oevevecece on Ist November. 
on Ist December, 
sabeue oes on Ist January, 1830. 
In the Press, 3 Vols. 18mo. 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, Tutrp Sertes—being a continuation of Stories 
from the History of Scotland, from the Union of the Kingdoms, to the Year 1748, 
By Sin WALTER SCOTT, Barr. 
This Series will conclude the Stories from Scottish History. 





Vol. I. of Ros Roy, 





This Day is Published, in One thick Volume, 8vo. Price 18s. in boards. 


’ i VIE FRENCH LIBRARIAN, or, LITERARY GUIDE. 

Pointing out the best works of the Principal Writers of France, in every branch 
of Literature, with Personal Anecdotes and Biographical Notices, preceded by asketch 
of the Progress of FRENCH LITERATURE. By L. T. VENTOUILLAC, 

To make French Literature more generally known, to obtain for it a higher degree of 
estimation in England than it has hitherto enjoyed, by making both the extent and the 
value of its stores more familiar to the English publicyis the object of the present work, 
the result of some years’ research and application. The more fully to obtain this end, a 
list in each branch of literature is given of every work (within the author’s knowledge) 
which may be considered deserving of attention, Where various editions of the work 
are known, the best is pointed out, and the merit of the work itself is established, not 
upon the author’s own opinion, but upon that of the most eminent writers of France and 
of England: and that a still greater degree of confidence might be obtained for the ecri- 
tical dictum thus introduced to the English reader, although the French criticisms have 
been translated into English, a reference is always given to the volume and page of every 
work whence remarks have been taken, so that the reader may not only asceitain their 
correctness, but, where it may seem desirable to him, may, by turning to the original 
work, find a full critique on the work in question. 
pessonat and liters 











In addition to these critical remarks, 
y anecdotes have been introduced, partly todo away with the ap- 
pearance of a mere dry catalogue, and partly because these anecdotes, by making the 
character of the authors more fully known, tend to throw additional light on the nature 
and merit of their works. This book, it is hoped, will be found a full compendium of 
French Literature ; and Indexes, on an enlarged and improved plan, are added to givé 
every possible facility for reference, and thus render the work more generally useful. 
Published by TReurrecand Wurrz, Treutreét, jun. and Ricurer, $v, Soho-square, 
Of whom may be had, 
The following Valuable Works, Published during the present Season. 

I. PORTUGAL ILLUSTRATED. By the Rev. W Kinsey, B.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Auckland. Embellished 
with a Map, Piates of Coins, Vignettes, and various Engravings of Costumes, Landscape 
Scenery, &c. Second Edition, with La Additional Matter, and several New Embel- 
lishments. Handsomely printed in imperial 8vo. Price Two Guineas, in boards, 

II. HISTORY OF THE WAR WIN THE PENINSULA UNDER NAPOLEON; 
to which is prefixed, a View of the Political and Mili 
Powers. By General Foy. Translated from the I 
printed in 2 vols, 8vo. with a Portrait. Price 24 

III. HISTORY OF RUSSIA, AND OF PETER THE GREAT. By General Count 
Purtire pE Secur. Author of the “ History of Napoleon’s Expedition te Russia,” 
Handsomely printed in 1 vol. 8vo. Price ]0s. 6d. boards; also, in French, Price 8s. 

IV. A HEBREW LEXICON TO THE BROOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT; 

aldaic Words in Daniel, Ezra, &c. By D. 
Witnetm GeseNius, Doctor and Professor of Theology at the University of Halle. 
Translated from the German, by CuristornerR Leo, formerly Teacher of Hebrew 
and German in the University of Cambridge, late Professor of German at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, &c. &c. Handsomely printed at the Cambridge University 
Press, in 2 vols. 4to. Price 2/. 14s. boards. The second volume may be had separately, 
Price 3s. 

V. A NEW DICTIONARY, ITALIAN-ENGLISH-FRENCH ; 
LIAN-FRENCH, AND FRENCH-ITALIAN-ENGLISH. 
DAv rorvt. Third Edition, Corrected and Improved. 
Price 21, 2s. (reduced from 2/. 10s.) 

VI. HISTORIC SURVEY OF GERMAN POETRY, interspersed with various 

Translations. By W.'Tayior, of Norwich. Vols. I. and II, handsomely printed in 
8vo. Price Fifteen Shillings each, in boards. Vol. 111. is in the Press, and will complete 
the Work. 
VII. GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY, containing Selections from 119 Poets, 
with Notes for the use of Students; preceded by a Historieal Sketch of German 
Poetry, a List of distinguished Writers, and short Critical Notices of the Authors se- 
lected, intended to assist the lovers of German Literature in their choice of poetical 
works. By A.BeRNAys. Dedicated (by permission) to the Right Hon, Earl Talbot. 
Handsomely printed in one Volume, 12mo. Price 8s. Gd. 

VIII. WENDEBORN’S PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, in which each rule is 
systematically, clearly, and concisely explained, and immediately followed by proper 
Exercises, for the use of English Students of the German Language. Eighth Edition, 
considerably enlarged and Improved by D. Boiteau. In 12mo.,, price 8s. bound, 

Ix. A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, on 
a New Plan, Condensed in Two Synoptical Tables. By W. KuAuer-KLATTOVSKY, 
Professor of the German and Northern Languages and Literature in London. Ontwo 
Folio Sheets, price 5s., or in a Case, price7s. 

X. GERMAN AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES; or, Easy Introduction to the German 
Language. By J. F.ReyYMANN. In 12mo., price 7s. boards, or 7s. 6d. bound. 

XI. ICONES FILICUM: FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF FERNS, prin- 
cipally of such as have been altogether unnoticed by Botanists, or as have not yet been 
correctly figured. By Witiiam JACKSON Hooker, LL.D., Regius Professor of Bo- 
tany in the University of Glasgow, and Fellow of the Royal Antiquarian, and Linnean 
Societies of London; and Roserr Kaye Grevitir, LL.D. Fellow of the Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies of Edinburgh, and of the Linnean Society of London, Fascicu- 
lus I.—VII., handsomely printed in Folio, price I. 5s. each, plain; or 2/. 2s. each, co- 
loured, Fasciculus VIII. will be published on the First of September next. This work 
will be included in 12 fasciculi, each consisting of 20 Plates, accompanied with as many 
leaves of description, to appear quarterly. The descriptions are written entirely in Latin, 
anda few remarks added in English; the Plates are executed with the greatest attention 
to accuracy, and in the best style of the art, especially in the dissections of the fructi- 
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ENGLISH-ITA- 
By 8S. E. Perronsand J. 
In I'wo thick Volumes, 8vo. 














fication, from drawings made by the Authors. A List of Subscribers will be printed im 
the last Number. . 
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THE SPECTATOR: 





HE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. VI. (being the Second Volume 
of THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS,) will be Published ina few days. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 








: SECOND EniTIon, Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
a ARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from CALCUTTA to EUROPE, 
bl by Way of EGYPT, in the Years 1827 and 1828. By Mrs. CHARLES 
~~ LUSHINGTON. 
« We have no hesitation in recommending Mrs. Lushington’s Journal to our readers 
as a p/easing and interesting little volume. ‘The shape in which it has been brought out, 
ombini 0g cheapness with elegance, is also worthy of approbation.”—Oriental Herald. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This Day is Published, Price 6s. 
I1o CLES IAN; A’ Dramatic Porm. 
By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY. 
“ Blanda ili vultt gravitas, et mite severd + 
Fronte sup ercilium ; sed Pectus mitius ort.”—Nemesianus.—Ecl. i. 
London: .durst, Cuance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 








WIUTE’S SELBORNE, New Enrtton. 
This Day is Pub‘ ished, Priee 3s. 6d. or on Fine Paper, Price 5s, 6d. 
CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY, Vol. 45, containing 
HE NATURAL HISTORY or SELBORNE, by the Late 
Fy Rey. GILBERT WHITE, A.M. Fellow of Oriel Collegé, Oxford. 
. with additions, by Sir WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart. 
} London: Hurst, Cuancs, and Co. and ConsTasue and Co. Edinburgh. 


A new edition, 


This Day is Published, Price 7s. 6d. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to Sir James M‘Grigor, M.D. &c. &c. 
EDICINE NO MYSTERY; being a brief Outline of the Prin- 


ciples of Mepican Science, designed as an Introduction to their general 
study, as a branch of a liberal education. By JOHN MORRISON, M.D. and A.B. 
= Trinity College, Dublin. e ; 
*,* The design of this work is to vindicate the true dignity of Medicine, and to re- 
". move the opinion very generally entertained, that it is an art connected with mystery 
and conjuration, by showing in an attractive and popular form, the scientific principles 
* .on which its practice is founded. 
;. London: Hurst, CHANCE, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
This Day is Published, in 5 vols. ]2mo. price ll. 7s. Gd. 
R E E B a ew ee Nf I) 3B, 
or the BLACK PIRATE of the MEDITERRANEAN, a Romance. 
Printed for A. K. NewMAn, and Co. London. 
The following will be Published this Summer. 
FIYVZWALTERS, Barons of Chesterton, or Ancient Times in England, by the Author 
| of “A Winter’s Tale,” “ Old Family Legend,” &c. 3 vols. 
; BELSIONT’S DAUGHTER, by Miss M‘Leod, Author of “ Tales of Ton,” &c. 4 vols. 
MYSTIC EVENTS, or the Vision of the Tapestry, a romantic Legend of the Days of 
Anne Boleyn, by Francis Lathom. 
SECRN6 IN EVERY MANSION, by Anne Swansea, 2d edition, 5 vols. 
BRIDE AND NO WIFE, by Henrietta Rouviere Mosse, 2d edition, 4 vols. 








‘ A NEW ARITHMETIC, 
Just Published, Price 3s. bound. : 
HE THEORY and PRACTICE of ARITHMETIC, in which 
the subject is treated as a Science, established on its own principles, illustrated 
by its own evidences, and made effectually subservient to an attainment of the Mathe- 
matics. By GEORGE HUTTON, C ‘ ; 
For the convenience of Teachers the Answers to the questions contained in the 
e work will be ready in a few days. 
cag ape ABRIDGMENT of the above, for the Use of Ladies’ Schools, Private Go- 
‘vernesses, and Families. Price 2s. hound. ; : ; 
“ A very excellent system of Arithmetic, on entirely new principles, which render it 
.far superior to most others now inuse. We strongly recommend it to the notice and 
patronage of Schoolmasters and ‘Tutors in general. It may also be a desirable manual 
f private reference among the commercial classes "Literary Gazette, Dec. 27. 
London: Printed for PooLe and Epwarps (late Scarcuerp and LETTERMAN), 
12, Ave Maria Lane. 





“FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, &c. 
Just Published, in one thick Volume, 18mo. Price 5s. 6d. neatly bound in green, the 
SEcoND EpiTIoN, considerably improved and enlarged, of 


COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR of MODERN GEOGRA- 
B'HY and HISYORY. By W. PINNOCK, Author of the “ Catechisms,” &c. 
Embellished with numerous Plates, illustrative of the Costumes, Manners, Customs, and 
Cities ot the different Nations of the Globe, and seven Maps, engraved on Steel by 
Sipney BTA. ie ' ¥ 
“© 1t is well conceived, well seraneet, diligently edited, and beautifully got up ata 
, ‘te cost.”—Lilerary Gazette. 
Pe oooicel portion % Mr. Pinnock’s book is really excellent, and the historical 
memoranda, which follow the account of each country, are highly interesting, and tend 
to enliven the study of geography, while they furnish a fund of instruction to the learner.” 
. —Courier. . - 
London: Printed for Pootx and Epwarps (late ScarcHEenp and LETTERMAN), 
: 12, Ave Maria Lane. 
Nearly reudy, by the sAME AUTHOR, 
An feNGLISH GRAMMAR, and EXERCISES, with questions for examination, 
comprised in one volume 12mo. 


———— ——— 





CUVIER’S NATURAL HISTORY. 

‘This Day ie Published, embellished with Sixteen superior Engravings, in quarto, with 
Proof impressions of the Plates on India Paper, price 24s. ; in royal octavo, with the 
Plates aceurately coloured, price 24s. ; in royal octavo, with the Plates plain, price 
18s.; and in demy octavo, price 12s. 

Part XX. the SEVENTH of the CLASS AVES, of 


HE ANIMAL KINGDOM;; described and arranged in con- 


formity with its Organization, by the Baron Cuvier, Member of the Institute of 
France, &c. &c. With additional descriptions of all the Species hitherto named, and of 
‘many not before noticed; with other Original Matter, By EDWARD GRIFFITH, 
F.L.S. A.S., and others. 

The Class Mammalia, complete in Twelve Parts, with upwards of Two Hundred 
-Engravings, forming Five Volumes, price in extra cloth boards— 

@MY OCLAVO .,... eee eeeee eeeeeeee 
Royal octavo .,.... 
Ditto, coloured ee seccrccccseccccsssose 14 8 O 
Demy quarto, India paper .. . vee 148 0 

"The Thirteenth Part contains an account of the Fossil Mammalia, which with a sub- 
seqnent Part, to be devoted to other Organic Remains, is intended to form a distinct 
Voluwe on the Fossil Genera and Species. 

The Class of Birds will occupy Nine Parts ; the Fishes, Insects, Reptiles, &c. will 
form about Twenty parts; and the whole, it is computed, will comprise about Forty 
Parts. J¢ will be so arranged, for the convenience of those who may confine their 
Zoological studies to either of the Classes, that each Class will make a distinct Work, 

' sax well as one of the Series of the “ Animal Kingdom.” The Conclusion will contain a 
"Tabular View of the System, acopious Index, and a general Terminology of the Sci- 
ence. The engraved illustrations of this work are in a superior style of execution, by 
different artists of distinguished eminence ; and, among the rest, many are by Mr. 

. Landseer. Most of them are from original drawings made from Nature, and several 
mrepresent species altogether new, or never before figured. ‘The paper and type of this 
work are in a corresponding style of excellence. 


£7 4 0 
1016 0 


Also, 
Wo. 4, of a Republication of this work, to be continued Monthly, price 4s. in Demy Svo. 


fand 6s. in Royal 8vo. embellished with six Engravings. The Class Mammalia 
will form the First Thirty six Numbers, the Class of Birds, Twenty-seven Numbers, 
‘fhe Fishes, Insects, Reptiles, &c. about Sixty Numbers. 

London ; Printed for WuirTaksr, TREACHER, and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 





THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, STRAND, 


On Monday, THE WITNESS—in which Miss KeLiy will perform. With THE 
SPRING LOCK. And (second time) SOLD FOR A SONG 

On Tuesday, The Spring Lock. With (46th time) The Bottle Imp. And Sold fora Son 

On Wednesday, will be produced an entirely New Musical Drama, in Two Acts to e 
called THE RECRUIT, With The Spring Lock. And other Entertainments, , 

The celebrated new grand Opera of DER VAMPYR, will be performed on the return 
of Mr. H. Pariuirs, from the Chester Musical Festival. 


TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, AND MUSIC SELLERS 
IN GENERAL. 
WV ESSRS. GOULDING and D'ALMAINE hereby inform the 
Trade in general, that they have, by deed of assignment from S1anor Rossint 
and Monsrkur E. Trovpenas, of Paris, become Proprietors and Purchasers of the 
whole and sole Copy-right, for the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, of an 
Opera, entitled, “GUILLAUME TELL,” composed by the said Signor Rossini: and 
all Publishers, Importers, and Sellers of music in general, are hereby requested to take 
Notice, that the Sale or Publication, in any way whatever, of any Copy or Copies of the 
said Opera, or parts of the said Opera, or any arrangement of Air or Airs from the said 
Opera, which are not printed and published by the said Goulding and D’Almaine, 
be an infringement on their Right, and be 
without any further Notice. 
London, 20, Soho Square, Sept. 1, 1829. 


( will 
proceeded against as the Law allows, 





: NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 
deme SONGS in Mr. Peake’s Musical Entertainment of “ The 
SPRING LOCK,” composed by G. H. Rodwell : 
“ From distant climes, a Troubadour,” sung by Mr. Wood, price...... ls. 6d. 
** The Bower of BOve” ...ccccecccedeccce eececccccceses 18 Gd, 
* Pensive Warbler,” sung by Miss Cawse.... .. cccccecccscecees 28 Ud, 
* The Castanet,” sung by Mra. Beeley avcssscssec'ss eens-cetees oso 6 Oh Gd. 
y Also, 

“Young Susan had Lovers,” sung by Mrs. Keeley, composed by G. H. Rodwell 
price 2s, anda Selection of “ English, German, and'French Melodies,” with Sympho- 
nies and Accompaniments by Miss Turnbull, the Poetry by Mrs, W. Turnbull, price 10s. 6d, 

GouLvine and D’ALMAiN«g, 20, Soho-square. 





On the 3lst. October will be Published Price 12s. elegantly bound, 

RIENDSHIP’S OFFERING por 1830, 
a This highiy popular work will appear in a style of attractive Elegance superior to 
any of the former volumes of the series. Its Embellishments will. consist of the most 
exquisite specimens of the British School, both of Painting and engraving ; and its 
Literature will, ag usual, comprise contributions from the most distinguished writers of 
the day. ‘The very beautiful and unrivalled Binding which has.given so much satistac- 
tion, will also be continued with such improvements in its elegance as to rival the most 
splendid morocco. ' 
Published by Smitn, Ever, and Co. Cornhill. 





On Wednesday, in post 8vo. with Map. 

HE PICTURE of AUSTRALIA; exhibiting a faithful Repre- 
sentation of the Geographical Position, Surface, and appearance of the Country; 
of the Seas around its Shores; of its Climate and Meteorology; of its Native Produc- 
tions and Native Inhabitants ; of the several Colonies in New South Wales, Van Die- 
men’s Land, the Swan River, Melville Island, and other Places; of the Agricultural 
and Commercial Resources of the Country, an‘ the Prospect which it holds out of Ad- 

vantage, whether to the intending Settler, tothe Merchant, or to the Country at large. 

Printed for Wuirrakeur, TREACHER, and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 


Bs WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
FAXEE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST, 
Foolscap #vo., with Plates, lis. 

Il. SALMONIA; or Days of Fly-Fishing. By an Angler. A New Edition, corrected 
and enlarged, and illustrated with numerous new Engravings and Wood Cuts. Small 
Svo. 12s. 

III. The BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, No.I. By Professor Hooker. Royal 8yo. 
Twenty-four Plates, 10s, 6d. 

IV. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GEOLOGY OF YORKSHIRE; or, a Disserta. 
tion of the Strata and Organic Remains of the Yorkshire Coast. 
Map, Sections, and Plates of Fossil Plants and Animals, 
ld. Lis. 6d, 





Second Edition, 


4to. with a Geological 
By Joun Puiuies, F,G.S. 


Nearly Ready. 

V. The ZOOLOGY OF NORTH AMERICA, Part I. containing the Quadrupeds. 
By Joun Ricuarvson, M.D. Surgeon of the late Expedition under Captain Franklin. 
Illustrated by ‘i'wenty-eight spirited Etchings, by Thomas Landseer, 4to. 1d. 11s. 6d. 

*,* Published under the Authority and Patronage of His Majesty’s Government. 

VI. OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY, being the Substance of a Course of Lectures 

delivered at the Royal Institution. By W. ‘IT. BRANDE, F.R.S. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
In the Press. : 

The NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBOURNE. By the Rev. Grrpert Wuitk, 
A New Edition, with Notes. Illustrated by numerous Wood Cuts. 7s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


eis Just Published, 


4| 'HE CLINIC, No. I. A New Mepicat Journal. 
To be continued Weekly. Price 6d. 

AN intention to give an honest and independent criticism is the basis upon which this 
Publication is founded; it will direct its influence to the uncompromising correc- 
tion of abuses, wherever they may be found in connexion with the medical profession. 
It will unceasingly use its utmost efforts to abolish that unjust monopoly of professional 
distinctions which at present operates to the exclusion of merit, wanting for its ad~ 
vocates corrupt influence or unmerited patronage; but in its endeavours to effect this, 
it disclaims all unjust reecrimination, and acrimonious censure. The object of this 
Journal, however, is not solely the correction of abuses; this, though it indicates the 
spirit of the work, is not the only topic over which it will exercise its control. A 
Journal should be a faithful register of all the most interesting and important facts con- 
nected with the sciences to which it belongs, It will, therefore, in analysing the British 
and Foreign Medical and Surgical Journals, present its readers with such comments as 
the perusal may suggest ; and it will glean from every available source whatever is ex- 
cellent and scientific. The works of professional writers will be reviewed, and such 
estimates given of their productions as the strictest candour shall dictate. The columns 
of the Clinic will be open to contributors of every class belonging to the Medical and 
Veterinary Professions, and a ready insertion will be afforded to such cases as are Va- 
luable and well authenticated. ‘ 

As the Clinic will consider the interests of Science, and the success of merit and 
talent (however oppressed or obscure) AS ITS OWN, its conductors will inflexibly advo- 
cate the rights of individuals, and the great body of the profession against the tyrannous 
encroachments of corporate monopolies, and associations unjustifiably exclusive ; and it 
will faithfully report all Cases of Hospital Practice remarkabie either for their nature or 
treatment. 

Each Number will contain a highly finished and correctly executed PLATE of a — 
logical Subject, beginning with the Morbi Anatomy of Typhus Fever, from the penci 
of the Artist who so ably illustrated the First and Second Fasciculi of Dr. Armstrong's 
Morbid Anatomy of the Stomach and Bowels. 

JonTENTS of No. I1—On Burns and Scalds—A correct delineation of the ulcerated 
State of Bowel found in, Typhus Fever, being the first of a series of Titastzaso08 o 
Pathology, with an Engraving. Revisw—Dr. Holland on the Laws which regulate t 
Phenomena of Organic and Animal Life—Morrison’s “ Medicine no Mystery’—Dr. Berk 
on Medical Jurisprudence, edited by Dr. Darvell—On the Infiuence of Climate er - 
Prevention and Cure of Chronic Diseases, by J. Clark, M.D. Our CREED : Libera i 2A 
—Dr. Gordon Smith and the Clinic Curious Correspondence—Apothecary’s pee: co 
On Monopoly in General—Medical Assistants. HosPriraL Reronrs—Powonss had 
Acetate of Lead—Veterinary College—Literary Notices—Notices to Corresponcen vie 

Published by D. Hurst, 4, York-street, Covent Garden, to whom all ACN 
to the Editor (post paid), are requested to be addressed, and sold by all Booksellers. 











as By ATR 5 fords 
London: Printed by Josep CiayrTon, at the Office of Mr. Crowes, Stam 
street. Published by F. C. WkstLEv, 159, Strand, and at 4, Wellington-stretss 
Strand ; where Advertisements and Communications to the Editor will be received. 
Orders received by all Newsmen in Town and Country. 





